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THE IDEAL. 
I think the song that’s sweetest 
Is the song that’s never sung; 
That lies at the heart of the singer, 
Too grand for mortal tongue. 
And sometimes in the silence, 
Between the day and night, 
He fancies that its measures 
Bid farewell to the light. 


A fairy hand from dreamland 
Beckons us here and there, 
And when we strive to clasp it, 

It vanishes into air. 

And thus our fair ideal 
Floats away just before, 
And we with longing spirits 

Reach for it evermore. 








]‘ an autograph letter to Emperor William, the 

Czar has asked that Bismarck accompariy the 
Emperor to St. Petersburg. A scheme is on foot 
for a Russian protectorate in Bulgaria. The death 
of John Mandeville, who was a prisoner along with 
William O’Brien in Tullamore Jail, created a pro- 
found impression in Ireland. Mandeville’s death is 
attributed to his treatment in prison. At the Pan 
Presbyterian Council in London, acknowledgment 
was made of the efforts of women in mission work. 
Harrison and Morton were formally notified of their 
nomination. The man-of-war Swatara, with Gen. 
Sheridan on board, arrived at Nonquitt. An im- 
mense ship of logs has been built at Nova Scotia, 
and will be towed to New York. A severe wind 
and rain storm did a great deal of damage in 
Missouri and adjoining states. The debate was 
*|closed on the section of the Mills bill relating to 
sugar. The national conference of ‘organized 
charity “ societies was held at Buffalo. Mr. Edison 
will shortly receive a phonograph from England, 
that will repeat the tones of voice of Gladstone and 
Balfour; also a song by Patti. Emperor Dom 
Pedro has recovered from his late illness. 


> 


(THE meeting of the teachers of the state this 

year had many features that give much en- 
couragement. We have the elements of a grand 
system, but they are not organized into a unity. 
These are (1) the normal schools, (2) the teachers’ 
institutes, (3) the school commissoners, (4) the 
teachers’ classes in academies. The state superin- 
tendent has no power over any but No. 2; but the 
feeling has been growing that we need federation 
and so No. 3, to the extent of 108 out of 113, have 
said they will work under the plans of the state 
superintendent in giving uniform examinations to 
teachers. 

The edi‘or of the JouRNAL, at the Penn Yen 
meeting, brought forward the plan of county nor- 
mal schools to supply teachers for the rural schools, 
but it did not meet with favor. This year it seems 
to be clear that this is the only plan that will succeed. 
Briefly, it is proposed to ask the state to give 
$40,000 or so, to be employed in paying normal 
graduates to train young men and women in their 
own counties; to give them, when the course is 
finished, second grade certificates. They will be put 
into a practice school so as to learn ‘to do by 
doing.” 

The great point of the meeting this year is that 
the teachers had State Superintendent Draper with 
them in all their plans for improvement. He is a 
large-hearted, clear-headed man, and above all a 
‘“‘working man.” He sees the needs of the schools, 
and works to meet them. It may be thought that, 
if the Dept. of Public Instruction establishes these 
county normal classes, the teachers’ classes in acade- 
mies must go. We do not see itin this light; on the 
contrary it means help to those academies that is 
worth having. The Board of Regents never should 
have undertaken to supervise the teachers’ classes ; 
that belongs to the Public Instruction Department. 

So that now we may look to see the rural schools 
benefited, because supplied with trained teachers. 








(THE growth of the temperance feeling is one of 

the features of the time. A teacher who does 
not feel it in the school-room must be made of very 
unsensitive material. In very many towns there 
are ‘“‘temperance bands” that have on their rolls 
the names of nearly every boy and girl over ten 
years of age. All this shows that a deep movement 
is in progress; one that will shake the republic to 
its center, one of these days. 

The saloon must go, that is fixed upon. The 
teachers who does not help along this consumma- 
tion will look back as some men do now who had 
no hand in the great war. They will regret it. The 


people of America are fond of mend issues, “they 
will have moral issues. The tariff is like a foot- 
bail which the people have tired of kicking about. 
That relates to physical issues, but the people want 
moral issues. 

In Independence, Mo., a great contest was lately 
fought over the saloon issue; the women were out 
to persuade the voters to abolish saloons for two 
years; the children helped by singing; the young 
ladies with carriages to carry friends of temper- 
ance. Again we say listen for the ground swell. 





WHETHER teaching pays or not depends on 

what is reckoned as pay. If gratitude, love, 
esteem, fervent affection, joy arising from seeing 
others happy, useful; using the powers for the good 
of others are of value, then the good teacher is well 
paid. If these are worth nothing to a man, then 
a teacher must be put down as poorly paid. 

A teacher was lately visited by a lady who was a 
pupil of his when she wasa child. They sat long 
and talked over old times at school. She had be- 
come a very useful person, a writer of charming 
stories, and was able to estimate the value of 
his teaching. After arriving home she penned 
a note to him, and we have been permitted to see 
it: 

“I want to tell you what a great pleasure it was to see 
you yesterday, what a host of recollections it started up. 
The time was not half long enough for all I would like 
to hear and say. The years at your school were among 
the happiest and most profitable of my school days. 
The influence over me was decided, and has been last- 
ing. Many things you said have staid by me ever 
since; twenty-five years they have been nm my mind 
and memory. Principles you inculcated have governed 
me ; I have often felt the wish I could see you and tell 
you so, and thank you for what you have done, for the 
good you did me, especially for waking me up to study, 
and for doing so much to make school-work a pleasure. 

I am glad to be able to discharge a little of the debt of 
thanks Iowe. I wonder if I have any one who feels so 
thankful to me as I do to you? I wish sometimes I had 
been ateacher. I often thought you were the most 
perfect person I ever saw ; I tried hard to be like you.” 

Here is compensation of a kind that, it is true, 
cannot be turned into cash; but man does not live 
by bread alone. A man who teaches and gets noth- 
ing but cash is a poor teacher indeed. Let the 
teacher, therefore, consider whether he is willing to 
take part pay in gratitude and love. If not let him 
renounce the profession. 





A FEW years ago, at the closing exercises of 

Grammar School———in New York City, the 
trustee who presided said to the young lady gradu- 
ates, ‘‘I am glad to see that you have good sized 
waists. I do rot want you to disobey your mothers, 
but as it isa matter of great importance to you, I 
tell you not to be screwed into a small corset, un 
less you wish to be put into a coffin in a few 
years.” 

The lady-principal remarked that the day of 
small, pinched waists for women was nearly over, 
and that the fashion was to be, large waists. It 
seems that there is a solid truth in this prediction. 
A drissmaker in this city says that a common size 
for a waist 25 or 30 years ago, was 18, 19, or 
20 inches. For wedding dresses the regular size 
was 18 inches. Her books show the measures 
to rarely go above 19 inches 30 years ago? Nowshe 
has many who measure 22, 23, ard soon up to 26 
inches; none who go down to 18 inches. 

This has come from the constant preaching done 
in the physiology classes in the public schools. 
The private schools have done little, perhaps noth- 
ing, in this direction; because their patrons do not 
want the trutb, but the fashion. This may be con- 





sidered one of the victories of the public schools, 
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STUDY THE CHILDREN. 


It was counseled from these pages that the teacher 
should give much time to an endeavor to comprehend 
the problem of childhood. This counsel has met with 
two answers; one from the knowledge imparter who 
has said sneeringly, ‘‘ I know all I shall ever be called 
on to impart, and I shall not spend my time on what is 
useless ;” another from a teacher who suspected the ad- 
vice was good, simply because it was found on pages he 
had drawn much serious truth from; from this one 
the answer has been a question, ‘‘ How shall I study the 
children?” 

Stanley Hall in the June Scribner, under the heading, 
‘*Story of a Sand-Pile,” has given an excellent example 
of a study of some boys, who played in a sand-pile in 
the back yard of a house. The whole article is a very 
interesting one, and well worth a careful study. The 
boys seemed never to tire of reproducing the things ex- 
isting in the world of men and women. 


“Gradually wooden horses, made in spans for firmer standing 
on uneven ground, held together by a kind of Siamese twins com- 
missure, to which vehicles could be conveniently attached, were 
evolved. These horses are perhaps two inches long, with thread 
tail and mane, pin-head eyes, and a mere bulb, like the Darwinian 
protuberance on the inflolded margin of the human helix, for an 
ear. For the last two or three years this form has become rigidly 
conventionalized, and horses are reproduced by the jigsaw as the 
needs of the community require, with Chinese fidelity to this 
pattern. Cows and oxen, with the characteristic distinctions in 
external form strongly accented, were drawn on paper or paste- 
board, and then cut or sawn into shape in wood. Those first 
made proved too small compared with later standards of size, and 
so were called yearlings and calves, and larger ‘old steers ’ and 
* Vermont spotted cattle’ were made. Pigs and sheep came later, 
poultry alone being still unshapely, hens consisting of mere 
squares of wood of prescribed size.” 


A town was built : 


“The aduit population of this community are men and women 
about two and a half inches tall, whittled out of wood. The 
women stand ona base made oy their broad skirts, and the men 
stand on ground, or on carts, etv., by means of a pin projecting 
from the feet, by which they can be stuck up anywhere. One or 
both arms are sometimes made to move, but otherwise they 
are very roughly manufactured, They have been kept for years, 
are named Bill Murphy, Charles Stoughton, Peter Dana, etc., 
from real men in town, and each have families, etc. Each 
boy represents one of these families, but more particularly the 
head of it, whose name he takes, and whom he talks both to 
and for, nasally, as does the original Bill Murphy, ete. In fact, 
the personality of the boys is strangely merged in that of these 
little idols or fetiches. If it is heard that the original Farmer 
Murphy has done anything disreputable, cheated in a horse-trade, 
for instance—the other boys reproach or threaten with expulsion 
the boy who represents the wooden Murphy, greatly to his cha- 
grin. The boys get up at night to bring these men in if they get 
left out accidentally, keeping them in the house if they catch 
cold by exposure, take them along in their pockets if they go to 
the city or on a pleasure trip, send them in letters and express 
packages to distant friends, to be returned, in order that they 
may be said to have been to this or that place. The best man has 
traveled most, keeps his farm in best order, has the most joints in 
his body, keeps dressed in the best coat of paint, and represents 
the best farmer in town, and is represented by the best boy. The 
sentiment toward these little figures is more judicial and pater- 
nal than that of little girls for dolls. Their smallness seems to 
add a charm akin to that of largeness in a doll for girls.” 


In this town commercial, professional and political 
matters grew up and were managed. 


“Laws were enacted only to meet some pressing necessity. 
Town meetings were summoned by an elected crier, who shoute«, 
‘Ding dong, come to town meeting!’ These assemblages were at 
first held on and about the fence or near their hotel, each boy 
holding his little wooden dummy in his hand, and turning up its 
arm when ayes or noes were called. Latera bell and hall were 
provided. The Officers elected were president, flagman, whose 
duty it was to keep the flagpole in order, and the flag flung, a 
poundkeeper to look after stray animals carelessly left lying 
about or lost by other boys, a surveyor of roads, whose duties 
were sometimes considerable after a shower, a janitor for the 
hall, and a sprinkler and waterer of crops, etc. A system of fines 
was also adopted, the enforcement of which led to quarrels, and 
was stopped by parental interventions. A jail and a grog shop 
shared a similar fate. So great was the influence of proceedings 
in this community, upon the general direction of interest and at- 
tenuuon, that it was feared that an undesirable degree of know- 
ledge of criminality and intemperance, would be fostered if these 
latter institutions were allowed to develop. It was at these meet- 
ings that the size of a cord of wood and an acre of land was set- 
tled. Judicial as well as legislative functions appertained to 
these meetings. After a firecracker had blown up a house, a law 
was passed limiting the proximity to the village at which tire- 
works should be permissible. A big squirt-gun served as a fire- 
engine, and trouble was at once imminent as to who should con- 
trol and use it, till it was enacted that it should be under the 
control of the boy whose buildings were burning. One boy was 
tried for beating his horses with a pitchfork, and another for 
taking down the pound wall and leading out his cattle without 
paying the fine. Railroads were repeatedly proposed, but never 
constructed, since the earliest days of the ‘sand-pile,’ when they 
did exist tor a short time, for the double reason that they would 
interfere with teaming, which was on the whole still more inter- 
esting, and because every boy would want to be conductor and 
president of the company.” 


Prof. Hall points out the value of the sand-pile as fol- 
lows : 





** On the whole, the ‘sand~pile’ has, in the opinion of the par- 
ents, been of about as mucl yearly educational value to the boys 
as the eight months of school. Very many problems that puzzle 
older brains have been met in simpler terms, and solved wisely 
and well. The spirit and habit of active and even prying obser- 
vation has been greatly quickened. Industrial processes, institu- 
tions, and methods of administration and organization, have been 
appropriated and put into practice. The boys have grown more 
companionable and rational, learned many a lesson of self-con- 
trol, and developed a spirit of self-help.” 

This has come about because the boys were untram- 
meled, followed out their own ideas as they acquired 
them by observation, He points out that as tools and 
implements acquired perfection and finish, the boys 
lost interest. It shows that in producing an idea in 
a concrete form, the thing so produced becomes a part 
of the producer, and develops imagination, and to a de- 
gree that possession without the sense of production 
never can arouse. 

On the whole the article will rouse many an opponent 
to ‘‘Manual Training” to thinking, and this is all we 
want. 


ae 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

First. There are any number of persons who can 
demonstrate that manual training cannot be introduced 
into the schools. And yet, here in the city of New York 
that felt so, exceedingly and abundantly, it is being in- 
troduced into twelve schools this year. Those that are 
able to give hundreds of good reasons why it cannot be 
introduced, will wake up some fine morning and find it 
already introduced. 

SECONDLY. Misconceptions about manual training 
are as plenty as blackberries; say over and over that 
you mean forms of doing in order to obtain a training 
of the mind not reached by the perusal of the book, and 
yet you will see your listener set up his idea of manual 
training, and fall back, and a la John Sullivan proceed 
to knock it over in very neat style. 

THIRDLY. We should be sorry to have what these 
people imagine manual training to be, put into our 
schools. They would go to the dogs in no time. 

FouRTHLY. There are but a few persons in the coun- 
try entitled to say anything about manual training from 
their own knowledge. When one in the position of 
Supt. Aaron Gove, president of the National Teachers’ 
Association says: ‘‘Except the manual dexterity 
acquired, no single advantage exists that cannot be ob- 
tained from intelligent study of drawing,” we must 
conclude that there is very little known of manual 
training among teachers. 

FirTHiy. The lines are being drawn. Those who are 
putting themselves on record will look back in ten years 
and say, ‘‘ I know more now.” 





“OLD SOUTH HISTORICAL WORK” IN THE 
WFST. 

Courses of historical lectures were instituted at the 
Old South Church, Boston, in 1888. They were designed 
to promote a more serious and intelligent attention to 
historical studies, especially studies in American 
history, among the young people of the city. Marked 
success has attended these lectures, and the movement 
is growing. 

Mr. H. H. Belfield, principal of the Chicago Manual 
Training School, having heard one of these lectures, 
arranged a similar course two years ago, for the young 
people of Chicago. Both series of lectures have been 
successful, and the plan has become permanent. The 
interest is not confined to schools. Application for 
tickets come from persons not connected with any edu- 
cational institution, and from the reading clubs of the 
city. 

Madison, Wis., has also instituted a similar course, the 
subject for this year being, ‘‘ The North-west Territory.” 
The lectures have attracted much attention, and will be 
repeated in Milwaukee in the fall, as the beginning of a 
similar movement there. 





~~ 


THE Rev. Dr. ANDREW P. PEABODY, who has just 
entered his seventy-eighth year, is said to have learned 
to read before he was three years old. He was so well 
fitted for college under private tuition that he passed 
the examination for admission when he was twelve, and 
by remaining under instruction a year longer he was 
enabled to enter the junior class. As he completed his 
college studies at the age of fifteen, he had the honor of 
being the youngest person, with two exceptions, who 
has graduated at Harvard. Like many bright graduates 
who have to depend upon themselves for support, he 








tastes being toward the ministry, and his religious 
views being of the liberal sort, he pursued his studies at 
the divinity school of Harvard University. 


THOSE who are in charge of Dakota teachers’ institutes 
plan to have them helpful to all grades of teachers. The 
fall meetings will begin early in September, and super- 
intendents are requested to send to the territorial super- 
intendent their preferences in regard to time, place, 
conductors, and other important facts. The purposes of 
the institutes are to awaken teachers to the nobleness of 
their work, to give instruction in subject matter, and 
methods of teaching and governing, and to arouse an 
interest in communities. 





+- 


THE Yale Faculty have taken a step in the right direc- 
tion in prohibiting the use of alcoholic liquors of all 
kinds, and grades, in the college society halls. 








Some facts concerning his new university in Califor- 
nia, named after his dead son, have been made public 
by Senator Stanford. It is to be open to young 
women and young men, rich and poor alike. Special 
provision will be made for orphans. Free scholarships 
will be given to the deserving. There will be a ma- 
chine-shop, and the teaching will be directed to the pro- 
motion of originality and invention. ‘The inculcation of 
temperance will be a marked feature. The religious in- 
struction will be Christian, but not sectarian. 





SWEDENBORG said: ‘‘Some people’s ideas are glued 
to their brains.” This indicates that the seer was also a 
prophet, and foresaw the mental condition of unprogres- 
sive teachers of the present day. 

T. F. SEWARD. 


ee 


Mr. PHILIP MaGnvs, director of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, is the first teacher in Great Britain 
to receive knighthood. Queen Victoria has recently 
conferred this honor upon him. Sir Philip is a repre 
sentative of the new school of science and modern cul- 
ture, and is a strong advocate of technical instruction, 
which subject has been much discussed of late in Eng- 
land. Many think that such education will cause 
greater enterprise and success in all branches of business. 





JOSHUA G. FIICH. 





This gentleman, to whom references have been made 

in the JOURNAL, is an inspector of the normal training 
colleges in England, which institutions correspond 
to our normal schools in many particulars. Mr. Fitch 
was principal for seven years of the Normal College of 
the B. and F. 8. Society. He has been examiner in 
English language, literature and history in the London Un- 
iversity; of which institution he was appointed a fellow ; 
also, he has acted as a special examiner for the civil ser- 
vice commission, and for the society of arts. He is the 
author of many articles on educational and other topics, 
and is best known in this country asauthor of ‘‘ Lectures 
on Education,” an admirable volume. These were de- 
livered before the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and im- 
mediately marked its author as one of the clearest 
thinkers on the subject of practical teaching. He is held 
in high esteem here because of the earnest ground he 
takes in these lectures. The end sought in the English 
schools seems to be the knowlege obtained ; the Ameri- 
can idea is the formation of a solid character. Mr. 
Fitch in his lectures gives preference to the American 
idea over the English. Of course, it is not claimed that 
the Americans invented this idea ; they inherited it from 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
- Mr. Fitch has given some time to an inspection of the 
schools of this city, and will visit some of our educa- 
tional gatherings, and return in August to England. He 
will address the American Institute at its meeting in 
Newport ; attend the closing exercise of Harvard Col- 
lege, and visitsome of our seaboard cities. Everywhere 
he will meet with a warm reception among the educa- 
tors of America. 





THE reports of the State Association Meeting at 
Scranton, Pa., are received just as we goto press. A 
full account will appear in the JouRNAL of August 4. 


a 


PLEASE remember that the ScHooL JOURNAL will not 
be published July 21 and 28. We publish fifty numbers 
each year. The two weeks will be taken as a vacation 








spent several years in teaching, and the bent of his 





by the hard worked editors. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





AvuBoRN, N. Y., dedicated a new high school building 
June 5. 


PRESIDENT E. R. ELDRIDGE, of the Eastern Normal 
school, at Columbus Junction, has been elected to the 
presidency of the new state normal school, Troy, Ala. 
Mr. Eldridge has been for many years a prominent edu- 
cational worker in Iowa. He enters his new field of 
labor in the maturity of his manhood, and with the ripe- 
ness of a large and successful experience. 

A DEPARTMENT of pedagogy has been added to the 
curriculum of Wellesley College. 








Ir is the intention to build the new Library Building 
for the University of Pennsylvania upon some portion of 
the University grounds fronting on Thirty-fourth street. 
Messrs. Furness and Evans have been selected as the 
architects. The cost of the building alone will be about 
$150,000, 


THE art school at the museum in Eden Park, Cincinna- 
ti, has 395 pupils and employs 12 lecturers and teachers. 
Among the bequests to the museum is Thomas Cleneay’s 
collection of 25,000 objects belonging to ancient races in 
the Ohio Valley. During the year the museum was vis- 
ited by 29,268 people, of whom 8,517 came on Sunday. 





Mr. N. F. Pooug, who is to be the librarian of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, thinks that after paying the 
cost of the building and making the first expenditure for 
books there will remain a permanent fund of $2,000,000. 
The collection will be adapted to the use of scholar 
rather than of the general public. 





THERE are 31,836 volumes in the public school libraries 
of New York City, valued at $14,126.20. 





THE results of the latest explorations by the Archzol- 
gical Schools of Athens, have taken form in a finely exe- 
cuted plan of the Acropolis. The drawings were made 
by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the Director of the British School, 
and by Dr. William Dérpfeld, the Director of the Ger- 
man Institute. 


THE new library building at Yale, which is being 
provided by Mr. 8. B. Chittenden, is to be 106 feet in 
length, 106 feet in depth and about 80 feetin height. The 
exterior will be entirely of cut stone, and the building 
will be of iron and masonry throughout, and entirely 
fireproof. The floors will be of concrete, covered with 
asphalt and tiles. 


THE Industrial Education Association of this city has 
760 students, 17 instructors, and 44 courses. There are 
spacial classes in domastic economy, sewing, industrial 
art, mechanical drawing, and wood-working. Two 
public lectures are given each week. . 

Axovr 2,500 words are all that are used in ordinary 
talking and conversation, although there are some 
20,000 words in the English language. Different authors 
vary in the number of words they use, but the difference 
is but shght. Shakespeare found 4,000 words sufficient 
for his works. 








THE ‘‘ Manual of Correspondence,” published in No. 2 
of the Supplement Educational Series, is the work of 
Mr. Seymour Eaton, successor to the Supplement Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. It will be found to be of use to 
teachers who wish to present this subject practically. 
The author believes that ‘‘ we learn to write by writing,” 
aod has planned his work accordingly. The article on 
‘* Practical Business Composition,” in the May INSTITUTE, 

ge 272, was suggested by this book, and from this our 
readers may gather something of its value. 

THE objects of the Teachers’ Provident Association of 
the United States are to render pecuniary aid to rela- 
tives of deceased members, and to confer upon living 
members such benefits as it can give. Teachers, or 
other persons in sound health, and under sixty-five years 
of age, can become members on the approval of the 
board of directors. Teachers, especially those who have 
relatives dependent upon them, will do well to consider 
this matter. Assist. Supt. N. A. Calkins, New York 
City, is president. The office of the association is at 
753 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘* Nothing is more terrible than active ignorance.” 
—GOETHE. 

By this is meant the using of and building on error as 

though it were truth, Thousands of instances wil] 


occur daily of children and men acting ignorantly. 
Suppose a railroad train rushes along, supposing the 
bridge over yonder river is secure. Suppose a teacher 
believes that filling the mind with abstract knowledge 
is the best way to occupy the period of a child’s youth. 
And so might examples be found on all sides. 
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THE process of learning to read is a natural one, like 
learning to talk. This is illustrated by Frederick Pol- 
lock. He says: 

“My second son W-——,, learned to read in a singular manner. 
His mother used to read out to him for half an hour every day 
before dressing for dinner, from Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ At 
the close of the reading he would always ask for more, and his 
mother would reply, ‘I cannot read any more now, but if you 
like to take the book and look at the words, as 1 have read them 
to you, you may do so!’ To this suggestion the boy eagerly 
agreed, and by this process, at the end of a fortnight, he could 
read the whole of the poem with ease. He was then five years 
old, but did not know his letters. This is a curious instance of 
what may be done by the enthusiasm of the learner to help a 
teach r.” 

Over and over again we have said to teachers, that 
the motive is the first thing to consider. It must be 
made an object for the pupil to press his attention to 
the printed page. The same plan was employed by a 
teacher in a private school in the city, and the result 
was so remarkable that it became an important insti- 
tution. 





THE public school system of this city has been dis- 
cussed by the press as it could not have been a few years 
ago. Some of the papers turn to the school-buildings, 
and profess to find in them the cause of the public dis- 
content. The Christian Union puts the matter clearer 
than any other paper. It says: 

“ It is an indication of a rising public sentiment on the subject 
of public education, which demands the abrogation of mechanical 
methods, the abolition of the forcing process, and a practical 
recognition of the fact that education is a growth of charac- 
ter, not a manufacture of recitation-makers; that Mr Jasper has 
been re-elected by so narrow a majority is significant, and the 
significance is worth consideration by all those who are engaged 
in any form in the work of teaching. The day of the mere 
mechanician in the school-room is drawing toward its close.” 

This is correct. It is the demand of the people for the 
introduction of the ‘‘new education.” In placing 
manual training in twelve schools this year the board of 
education has done well, but it must now educate the 
teachers into a new spirit, or all will be in vain. ‘‘ New 
wine cannot be put into old bottles” is a truth that is 
positively applicable to education. The teachers here in 
this city must do something besides try new devices. 
Happily, there are many who will only be too glad to 
cut loose from the cramming, and practice culture 
instead. 





ST. CLAIR COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


This institute will be in session at Osceola, Mo., for 
four weeks, commencing July 30. The work will be in 
two divisions, one embracing the subjects of a third- 
grade, the other the subjects of a second-grade certifi- 
cate. Examinations will be held at the close of the in- 
stitute, for the purpose of issuing institute certificates. 
Address Mr. John B, Ferguson, Osceola. 
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ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of this associa- 
tion will be held at Toronto, Aug. 14-16. Some of the 
subjects for discussion are as follows: ‘‘ Vocal Music as 
an Auxiliary in Teaching Language,” ‘‘ What are the 
Proper Functions of a Normal School?” ‘‘ Agricultural 
Education in our Rural Schools,” ‘‘ High School Text- 
Books,” ‘‘ Model Schools,” ‘‘ The Teacher’s [dea of In- 
spection,” ‘‘ The Influence of Teachers,” and ‘‘ Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Graded Schools.” A list of 
the speakers contains the names of W. J. Connor, B. A., 
Berlin ; Prof. M. McVickar, Toronto; Mr. A. T, Cringan, 
Toronto ; C. Clarkson, B.A., Seaforth ; J. Henderson, M. 
A., St. Catharines ; Mr. E. D. Parlow, Ottawa ; Professor 
Brown, Guelph ; Mr. A. Barber, Cobourg ; Mr. A. McIn- 
tosh, Toronto: Mr. W. J. Osborne, Rossmore; H. I. 
Strang, B. A., Goderich; C. A. Scott, B. A.; Mr. R. 
Coates, Burlington ; Mr. T.. C. Haultain, Peterborough ; 
Mr. W. G. Warkman, Ottawa, and Mr. Alex. Campbell. 
The details of this meeting have been carefully arranged 
by the President, Mr. J. H. Smith, Ancaster, and the 
executive committee, and every effort has been made to 
insure its success. The railways have offered return tick- 
ets at reduced rates, Great interest in educational 
matters is being evinced in Canada, and this session will 
doubtless be one of the most profitable in the history of 





MORAL TRAINING.* 


Our pupils are not stocks and stones to be laid with 
mortar and trowel, but are living things, with traits as 
distinguishing as those of the maple and hemlock ; they 
are to be trained, guided, and developed by the wise 
teacher, and in no way more efficiently than by the 
example of the teacher, by her conduct in the daily 
work and intercourse of the school-room. 

A pupil is not advanced in morals by reciting moral 
maxims to a teacher in whose justice and honesty of 
dealing with her pupils he has no confidence, nor is he 
instructed in reverence for any Higher Power by repeat- 
ing portions of sacred scripture to one who in her daily 
life shows a disregard for the commonest rules of truth- 
fulness and respect for authority. 

It is not, I think, by the perfunctory teaching of moral 
principles that character is to be developed and estab- 
lished. Our pupils above the primary grades will pass 
as satisfactory an examination in the principles of 
morality as the clergymen who assemble in their weekly 
meetings. 

By the wise and sympathetic teacher in the school- 
room are to be formed those habits of truthfulness, 
integrity, regard for the rights of others, respect for 
properly constituted authority, and reverence for what 
is sacred, which no program morality with text-book 
and manual, thirty minutes a day, can ever secure. 

Not a recitation, not an exercise of the school-day in 
reading, in arithmetic, or in geography, is without the 
opportunity for forming those habits of right thinking 
and doing in which all useful morality consists, and a 
visit to any one of our school-rooms will, I feel assured, 
convince the caviler that nowhere is there a more con- 
stant, consistent, efficient development of high, worthy 
and durable moral principle and character than in our 
public schools. 


* From the report of Supt. George Howland, Chicago. 





SUMMER NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


Pettis County NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


This institute will be in session at Sedalia, Mo., for 
two weeks, commencing August 13. 

Classes will be organized in such studies as have the 
most direct bearing upon the teacher’s work in primary 
and district cahoots. The work of the session will be 
especially adapted to the wants of those intending to 
teach during the coming winter. It will close with an 
examination for teachers’ certificates. 

Prof. F. E. Cook will lecture on Pedagogy: Art, Psy- 
chology, and other themes. Address R. M. Scotten, 
Sedalia. 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


A normal institute of the teachers of the Cherokee 
National schools will be held at Tahlequah, Ind. Ten., 
July 2-16. 

The objects of the institute will be the review of 
branches taught in the primary schools, and the discussion 
of improved methods of teaching, applicable to the 
branches taught. Address James Donnelly, Tahlequah. 


SEDGWICK CounTy NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


The twelfth annual session will convene at Garfield 
University, Wichita, Kansas, July 30, and continue four 
weeks. Mr. H. G. Larimer is the conductor, and Pro- 
fessors J. M. Naylor and A. P. Shull the instructors. 
The directors of the university have been offered the free 
use of all its rooms and apparatus. No effort will be 

to make the institute a grand success, and to pro- 
vide for the comfort and convenience of those attending. 
Address Supt. D. 8. Pence, Wichita. 


SUMMER NORMAL CLASS. 


The summer class connected with nag ee Hol- 
land, Mich., will hold its next meeting July 10—-Aug. 17. 
It is designed to offer to the teachers of Allegan, Ottawa, 
and adjoining counties an opportunity for a thorough 
review of the subjects required for first, second, and third 
grade certificates together with a study of principles and 
methods of teaching. Address Rev. Charles Scott, D.D., 
Holland. 


DoveLas County TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The next session will be held in Omaha, August 13-25. 
Supt. James B. Bruner, conductor. The instructors are 
Miss Mary Strong, M. D., Mrs, Ella W. Brown, Prof. M. 
G. Rohrbough, and Prof, J. L. Worley. Examination 
for certificates will be held on Saturday August 18, 
and Friday and Saturday, August 24 and 25. 


Huron SuMMER NORMAL. 


The third annual session takes place July 3—August 1, 
at Bad Axe, Mich. In addition to the regular academic 
work, this school will be a school of methods. A lecture 
course will be given, the speakers including Prof. W. H. 
Meeke, Illinois, Prof. Alexander Winchell, Michigan 
University, and others of note. Hon. Jos. brook, 
state superintendent of schools, will be present part of 
the time, speaking on school management, science of 

, ho methods, morals and manners in the 
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school-room, etc. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

The association met at Watkins on Wednesday, July 
4, The opening session was held in the Presbyterian 
church, President Kimball in the chair. Surrogate 
Sunderland read the welcoming address of Judge Beach 
of Watkins, and Jared Barhite, of Irvington, responded. 
Speaker Cole, of Watkins, gave an address on education 
in general. Then the committees were appointed. Some 
fine singing by the choir was interspersed. 

Mr. Barhite alluded in feeling terms to the loss sus- 
lained by the association in the death of Professors 
Johonnot, Lantry, Bulkley, and Danforth. President 
Kimball appointed W. 8. Norton in the place of Edward 
Danforth, deceased. Committee for 1889 on Necrology : 
C. W. Bardeen, M. W. Scott, L. B. Newell, J. Barhite, 
E. A. Sheldon. Time and Place: W. B. Gunnison, M. 
J. Michael, G. Hardy, F. R. Smith, A. L. Bush. On 
Resolutions : O. Root, Miss Mary Hargrove, J. Gallagher, 
J. E. Massee, C. W.Wasson. On Finance; C. F. Wheel- 
ock, E. Waite, C. H. Verrill. 


THURSDAY. 


The committee for “‘ Increasing the Efficiency of the 
association” reported through Sherman Williams. He 
referred to the attendance—at Elizabethtown 250; of 
normal teachers, few attended ; a few of the 113 school 
commissioners, say 40; of the colleges none now 
practically come. Other associations, better organized, 
seem to draw away from us. 

(1) There is a want of organization; it is like a 
country school. (2) There is a need of a permanent 
place. (3) There is need of many changes in the consti- 
tution. He closed by submitting a new constitution. 

The first and second articles of the proposed constitu- 
tion relating to title, etc., were adopted. That relating 
to membership was discussed by Ross, Gallagher, Gun- 
nison, Root, Hardy, Larkin, Verrill, Norton, Williams, 
and Cook. It limits the membership to educators. 
That relating to officers was debated py Cook, Ellis, Kel- 
logg, and stands as in the old constitution. A Transpor- 
tation Agent, and a Superintendent of Exhibits, were 
added. The articles relating to place of meeting recom- 
mended fixing on a permanent place—Saratoga. This 
was debated by Ellis, Verrill, Cook, Gallagher, and 
others. The majority were in favor of it except the 
Brooklyn members, who wanted the association to meet 
there next year and then go afterwards to Saratoga. 
The association evidently was in favor of locating in 
some place permanently. It was decided to fix on Sara- 
toga as a home after 1889. The new constitution was 
finally adopted. 

The Committee on Time and Place reported, through 
Mr. Gunnison, in favor of Brooklyn as a place of meet- 
ing for next year and the report was adopted. 

2. Supt. Whitney of Ogdensburg, read a paper sketch- 
ing a system of normal work designed to benefit the ru- 
ral schools. He proposed that training classes be estab- 
lished in each county where teachers may be trained for 
first grade certificates. Discussed by Prof. Williams, of 
Cornell, and Supt. Hawkins. 

3. In the afternoon “Improved Methods of Teaching” 
was presented by Prof. Holden, of Plattsburg ; by Prin. 
Waite on “ Manual Training ;” Prof. Griffith, of New 
Paltz, spoke of the need of study of children’s minds. 
He was followed by Prof. Woodhull, now of New York 
City, who gave some interesting examples of experi- 
ments with simple or ‘‘ home made apparatus.” 

4. Prof. Cyrus A. Cole, of Amsterdam, read a paper on 
‘‘ The Education Demanded To-day.” Discussed by 8, J, 
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Preston, J. Gallagher, Hill, Mickleborough, and Shel- 
don. 














5. The report of Committee on the Condition of Edu- 
cation was read by Supt. Ellis of Rochester. 

6. Dr. J. H. Hoose discussed in a paper the question 
“Do existing Methods of Teaching develop Self-reli- 
ance?” 

7. In the evening State Superintendent Draper gave 
an address on the methods and plans for public educa- 
tion pursued by the State of New York. 

The nomination of officers followed. 


FRIDAY. 


After the opening exercises Prof. Amos M. Kellogg 
made some remarks relative to the recent death of 
Edward Danforth. He said : ‘‘ There are few members of 
this association but remember the unfailing regularity 
with which Edward Danforth attended to the numerous 
duties placed on him year after year by this association. 
As corresponding secretary, he had on his shoulders the 
arrangements for the transportation of the members on 
the various railroads, as well as many other duties per- 
taining to the comfort of this association, and we can 
all testify to his fidelity and ability. He took an 
earnest interest in the prosperity and welfare of the 
association ; he gave his time and labor freely to advance 
its objects. In this work he has endeared himself to the 
members of the association by his kindness of heart, his 
efforts to assist, and his wise and efficient counsels. 
Fresh from the shock produced by his sudden departure 
from this life, we desire to bear testimony to his worth 
and to his loss. 

Resolved. That the members of the association feel 
that in the death of Edward Danforth they have lost a 
faithful and earnest co-laborer ; that he has discharged 
his duties as an officer of this association for many years 
in a most efficient manner; that he has given earnest 
labor to advance the cause of public education in our 
state ; that his bearing towards new and old members 
alike has exemplified the manliness and courtesy of a 
true gentleman, and that he strove with all earnestness 
to bring his character in accord with the principles of 
our Divine Teacher.” 

Ordered in the minutes. 

Prof. Theo. C, Hailes, of Albany, gave instruction 
relative to ‘‘ Free-Hand and Industrial Drawing.” 

The “ Mental Effect of Manual Training” was then 
presented by Dr. E. A. Sheldon. It was discussed by 
Prin. E. H. Cook and Mr. Clark, of Boston. During this 
time the polls were opened. 

In the afternoon the report of the inspectors of elec- 
tion was made, showing the following results : 

For President, E. H. Cook, Potsdam. For Vice- 
Presidents, John W. Stewart, Penn Yan; George E. 
Hardy, N. Y. City ; Miss Smith, Oswego; Miss Griffith, 
Mexico. For Recording Secretaries, A. W. Morehouse, 
Port Byron; P. E. Tarpey, N. Y. City. For Transpor- 
tation Agent, Arthur Cooper, N. Y. City. For Treasurer, 
C. N. Cobb, Waterford. For Supt. of Ewhibits, H. B. 
Smith, Brooklyn. For Executive Committee, W. B. 
Gunnison, Brooklyn; Orin Root, Clinton ; L. C. Foster, 
Ithaca ; W. J. Milne, Geneseo ; A. 8S. Draper, Albany ; C. 
A. Cole, Amsterdam. 

The discussion of resolutions followed. Mr. J. 8. 
Lusk offered the following which was adopted by the 
association: 

Whereas, the conventions of commissioners and super- 
intendents in former years have repeatedly favored 
uniform examinations throughout the state, and 

Whereas, by strenuous efforts (seconded by Supt. 
Draper) secured the passage of a bill through both 
houses of the Legislature, but which failed to meet the 
executive approval, and 

Whereas, this association did last year vote favoring 
the “uniform plan,” and requested Supt. Draper to 
draft regulations for the voluntary adoption by the 
educational supervising officers ; and 

Whereas, a committee was appointed to co-operate to 
secure the adoption of this plan, and 

Whereas, as a result, Supt. Draper drew up plans 
which the commissioners, as well as some of the city 
superintendents, have adopted, therefore 

Resolved, that we extend to Supt. Draper and to 
the members of the committee appointed by this 
association, and to the commissioners and superintend- 
ents who have co-operated, our hearty thanks, and 
pledge our further co-operation ; we express the hope 
that the thirty city superintendents not yet in line with 
us, will soon join hands with the commissioners in mak- 
ing the system a unit throughout the state. 

This led to considerable discussion, but was finally 
adopted. (Some other resolutions were also presented, 
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In the evening Prof. Albert Bickmore, of New York, 
gave a stereopticon lecture on the ‘‘Scenery and Fauna 
of the Rocky Mountains.” 

The new officers were inaugurated, and the association 
adjourned, 








NOTES AT THE ASSOCIATION. 





Brooklyn teachers were out in considerable force ; 
about twenty members were present; they announced 
their wish to have the association go to Brooklyn next 
year. New York sent up yuite a delegation ; among 
them George Hardy, M. Moritz, Misses Hargrove, P. S. 
81; McGinn, P. 8. 41; McFarland, G.S.35; Hanaway, 
P. S. 28; Robertson, Roberts, Watkins, McCann, and 
Johnson. 

There was general dissatisfaction at the Glen Park 
Hotel ; the beds were poor and the eatables ditto. 

The paper of Prof. Griffith, discussed the effect of 
ordinary training towards producing a disinclination 
for muscular work. 

The address by Speaker Cole was a disappointment to 
the teachers, as it dealt wholly with generalities ; he is 
evidently a man of ability, nevertheless. 

The attendance at the opening was rather small, 
perhaps 250. The older members seem nearly to have 
disappeared. Mr. Ross and Supt. Smith were the 
only ones present of those who founded it 43 years 
ago. New blood seems to be coursing in the veins of the 
association. 

The plan to have a permanent home for the associa- 
tion now seems assured. The JOURNAL was the first to 
agitate this matter; seven or eight years seems to be 
required to hatch out a valuable truth. 

The editor of the JOURNAL was warmly welcomed 
which was very grateful; that he should be remem- 
bered during the four years that he has been absent, on 
account of ill health, shows that there is an appreciation 
of his labor in behalf of the association. 

The experiments made with home-made apparatus by 
Prof. Woodhull, now of the New York Industrial 
association, were neatly made and attracted much 
attention. It is a subject he evidently understands. 
In five minutes with a bottle and a lamp-chimney he 
made several experiments. 

Two colleges were represented, Cornell and Hamilton. 
Prof. Root, of the latter, is a fast friend of the association. 
Prof. Williams, of Cornell, has been a steady attendant 
for many years. 

The Potsdam, Oswego, Cortland, New Paltz, and 
Buffalo Normal Schools sent their presidents, five of the 
eight. Quite a number of the school commissioners 
were present, but not as many as usual. 

City superintendents were present from Brooklyn, 
Kingston, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Amsterdam. 
Supt. Maxwell, made a very strong impression and won 
many fricnds. He does not seem to be aman of “ ruts,” 
but to have fresh ideas and to be on the alert for ad- 
vancement. 

Pres. Kimball made an excellent presiding officer ; 
long and tedious speeches could not be made. Toooften 
has pointless talk been allowed by the chair. 

The ‘‘ Exhibit”’ was made at the court house, and in- 
cluded the cities of Brooklyn, Albany, Oswego, Cana- 
joharie,and Buffalo. A marked difference was apparent 
in the exhibits from what used to besentin. Theindus- 
trial element is appearing. The “finicky” pictures are 
growing less and less. 

The election was a very close one; Prin. Cook only 
got nine votes more than A. W. Norton. This was due 
to the fact that so many felt that Mr. Norton deserved 
the office for his long and faithful services. Mr. Cook 
was selected because the meeting was to be held in 
Brooklyn, and it was thought that Prof. Cook would be 
able to guide the ship among the Brooklyn breakers—it 
will need a man of uerve. 

A gallant young fellow from New York City, George 
Hardy, was on the ground. He is principal of G. 8. 82, 
and is probably the youngest principal in the city. He 
will be heard of, we predict. 


FROM PAPERS READ AT THE N. Y. STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


‘* IMPROVED METHODS IN TEACHING.” 
(From Superintendent Waite’s paper.) 


Whoever has made any extended observation of the 
kind of employment sought by young lads leaving 
school must have noticed that the younger ones were 
ready to accept whatever offered, while those whose 
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for those positions which required but little ‘‘ sweat of 
the face.” 

This is not only true, but natural that it should be so. 
The physical activity of childhood is not cultivated and 
encouraged but rather discouraged. Trueour school-sys- 
tem does not teach that manual labor is ignoble; but 
children learn and form their ideas, not from precept, 
but from actual events which they daily see. The work 
of the school is almost wholly on books ; all the bright 
examples cited to stimulate are not of victories won by 
hand labor. 

It is by the hand that a living is earned by a vast 
majority of those who leave our schools, The growth 
of the kindergarten is due to the recognition of its 
influence in training the activities of the child. 

(From Professor Griffith's paper.) 

Beyond reasonable doubt seems to be the statement 
that the methods of education must be based on psy- 
chology. Hence the teacher must have some knowledge 
of psychology. To study it solely from books is useless ; 
the mind of the teacher himself, and of his pupils must 
be his text-books. The order of development must be 
observed ; first the presentative, next the representative, 
then the elaborative. This means he must teach the 
child to use his senses, before he can employ the 
imagination; upon the concrete facts of elementary 
naturalscience, before he forces him to make nice discrim- 
inations, as in grammar or logic. He must remember 
Sir William Hamilton’s words, “ Self-activity is the law 
of mental growth.” Many kinds of knowledge must be 
expressed in the actual making or representation of the 
thing which illustrates the knowledge. 


** MENTAL EFFECT OF MANUAL TRAINING.” 
(From Professor E. A. Sheldon’s paper.) 


The term manual training has a wide range of inter- 
pretation. It applies to all modes of expression through 
the instrumentality of the hand ; the hand is employed 
to give expression to the ideas that exist in the mind ; 
it is simply language put in objective form. No one 
questions the value of language in intellectual training ; 
the same principle is applicable in drawing, painting, 
modeling, and the mechanic arts. 

Modeling seems to come first as being the most simple 
and the easiest of manipulation ; no tools are required 
but the hands; and the object produced has such a 
veritable likeness to the object imitated as to awaken 
the deepest interest, in the mind of the child. We are 
beginning to learn there is a genuine educational value 
in this form of expression. It tends to give clearness, 
exactness, and definiteness to the mental concept. 

In all the process something more than the hand has 
received training. The important thing that has been 
gained is the concept, which is purely a mental product. 
It is the furnishing of these concepts, clear and well- 
defined, so impressed as to be life-long in their duration, 
that constitutes a very important part of our work in all 
the early processes of education. Without these all 
generalizations, inferences, and deductions, as also 
imagination and reasoning, are entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Upon them the poet, the teacher, and the logician 
must depend. They are his mental furniture, and just 
in proportion to the abundance and quality of this sup- 
ply will be the extent and wealth of his power. 

After modeling,the way is paved for cutting the regular 
geometrical forms from paper or pasteboard ; the way is 
then paved for representing by drawing. In this, as in 
forming the clay model the work of comparison goes on 
until his work agrees with his mental concept. 

While the cultivated taste is worth something,and the 
enhanced power to get a living is worth a great deal, 
that which is of most worth is the gain in intellectual 
power to acquire knowledge, to assimilate, classify, and 
organize the same. 

It is very questionable whether we do not overrate the 
value of drawing for training the eye and the hand, and 
underestimate its bearing on intellectual training. We 
must conclude that the greatest good that comes from 
drawing is intellectual ; it aids in building up accurate 
concepts and making them permanent as an investment 
for future use. 

Whatever is true of molding clay or putty, of paper- 
cutting or folding, and drawing, is true,and pre-eminent- 
ly true, when a more obstinate material is used; the 
greater the obstacle to be overcome, the more vivid and 
lasting the impression made. But there is an instinct in 
a child that gives delight in overcoming difficulties and 
leads him to enter upon this part of his work with that 
lively interest that insures the most intense and fixed 
attention. 

But there is a value to be attached to work with tools, 





outside of its relation to the regular lesson work of the 
school. It is objected that it tends to crowd out sub- 
jects of study that are more plainly intellectual in their 
bearing and more essential to the general preparation 
for citizenship. But this is a mistake. A pupil will 
carry on quite as much purely intellectual study in con- 
nection with tool-work as without it, and I believe with 
more ease. 

The interest now runs to a high pitch ; they are wide- 
awake ; their minds are in a receptive condition. The 
workshop gives a rest to children, and there is a tenden- 
cy not to get sufficient rest andchange. The work with 
tools gives not only rest but physical exercise ; they go 
from the workshop refreshed and invigorated, and can 
accomplish more in the same time than they would 
without the quickened flow of blood caused by the 
muscular effort. 

They construct useful forms, so the result of a course 
of training with tools is to awaken a feeling of conscious 
strength and moral dignity ; and nothing can be more 
important in the formation of character. It is for this 
reason that boys reared on a farm or in a workshop, as 
a rule, far outstrip in the race of life the city boys who 
have had no such training. 

A feeling of conscious power and self-reliance is 
generated when anything is to be made or mended, if 
the boy knows that he can do it. So that we believe 
it is better that whatever is made shall serve some useful 
purpose. Nor would we make any distinction between 
boys and girls m the work with tools; the latter are 
quite as much interested in the use of tools of all kinds 
as the former. We treat them alike in the normal 
school. In the classes in elementary physics each pupil 
is required to construct a full set of apparatus sufficient 
to illustrate all the work of the class. 

We have the opinion that needle work does not have 
so important a bearing on the intellectual life of the 
school as other forms of manual training. It is a con- 
venient form of handwork to introduce and give variety 
and rest, and cultivates manual dexterity. The same 
may be said of cooking. We do not introduce it into 
our school work. 

We have never had any doubt as to molding and 
drawing, and have employed them for more than a 
quarter of a century. We confess to a little infidelity as 
to the utility and practicability of shopwork as taking 
rank with these ; but, in view of all the testimony that 
has been brought to bear on this subject by those who 
have put it to a practical test, and our own limited 
experience, we are convinced that within a certain 
range of work,if educational resultsare kept uppermost, 
it may be made a valuable aid in the work of public 
education. 


> 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND INSTITUTE 
INSTRUCTORS OF INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 26-28. 


HOW TO MAKE VISITATION BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
MORE EFFECTIVE. 

Supt. ALEXANDER KNISELY, Whitley County.—Two- 
thirds of the teachers are unwilling to be governed by 
suggestions from any one. My first effort is to make 
every teacher desire visitations. The main purpose of 
such visits is to find out the kind of work being done. I 
note the deportment of pupils, and speak to them person- 
ally of it. I find pupils well up in other studies, but un- 
able to read or write script. County superintendents do 
not dare to antagonize teachers, but must rather win 
their co-operation. I send out circular letters of sugges- 
tion to teachers, calling attention to matters of discipline, 
and then personally see to their observance. I think 
many superintendents fail to visit as much as they can 
and should, 

Supt. JoHNSON, Knox County.—The most importany 
work of the county superintendent is to secure the good 
will and co-operation of his teachers. We cannot secure 
this without spending some time in conversation with 
them. We cannot learn of their wants and difficulties 
so well in any other way, Iam not at all in sympathy 
with the record-keeping business. We ask teachers to 
give too much time to it. The superintendent ought to 
make himself felt as a necessity to the teachers. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE TOWNSHIP INSTITUTE? 

Supt. Cas. A. Amos, Clinton County.—To say that 
township institutes have been a perfect success, would be 
putting it wrongly. This question is one of the most 
difficult in school circles, The institute is a good thing, 





because in it teachers learn a great deal from each other. 
Weak and strong teachers are commingled much to the 
advantage of the former. But there is not enough interest 
taken in them by the township trustees, and the teachers 
fail to attend as they should. I am in favor of paying 
teachers to attend. The older teachers will learn that 
something else besides experience is necessary. The 
chief object of some trustees seems to be to make the 
school sessions longer and the rate of taxation less. This 
means cheaper service by teachers. I should like to see 
the teacher paid for all his work. Too much time is 
spent in these institutes on infinitives, participles, sub- 
jective mood, and other abstract and unprofitable dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. W. H. Jonnson, Knox County.—The township 
jnstitute is more important than the county institute. 
If the township institute isa failure, county superintend- 
ents are responsible, in that they do not enforce their 
prerogative and compel the trustees and teachers to per- 
form their duties according tolaw. Again, if a teacher 
is not willing to attend and take interest in the institute, 
he is unworthy of being a teacher. In order to make 
the institute a success, there must be a full co-operation 
among superintendent, trustees, and teachers. 


Supt. E. E. Martin, Clark County.—In many town- 
ships the work is slighted. The teachers in attendance 
are so few that they cannot get up the interest necessary 
to good success. Teachers who work hard all the week 
and feel that they have earned more than they shall 
receive, hesitate to ride several miles through mud and 
cold winds for a few hours of pointless discussion. I 
would suggest that the teacher be paid for attendance, 
and that the meetings be less frequent, and more cen- 
tralized, that is, that joint institutes, with a county sup- 
erintendent at the head, be instituted. 

Supt. Barley, Marshall County.—Teachers do not 
want to be paid for attending. Let the school law alone. 
Make an outline and meet your teachers in a business 
way. Don’t havetoo much on hand. Do not have read- 
jng circle work and other school work outlined. Sim- 
plify the work. The reading circle work of our county 
has been a failure because we mix it with our regular 
institute work. 


HISTORY WORK IN COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


Pror. W. H. Mace, of DePauw University.—There 
are but too factors that determine how the mind obtains 
its knowledge, mind and subject. Both must play an 
important part in the study of United States history. 
The discussion of the real nature of history reveals many 
ideas of high teaching value. It shows that the growth 
of the institutional idea is the fundamental one of that 
subject. All the facts of United States history are in- 
terpreted in the light of the master idea. By this kind 
of thinking the teacher finds the universal in the parti- 
cular, and binds ideas and events into a compact whole. 
History is a science, and its conception gives the teacher 
an intelligent purpose to accomplish. The average text 
of United States history is written and divided witha 
reckless disregard of logic, each author choosing his own 
plan as a basis of division. But the study of history 
itself is the true study. A series of lessons on the nature 
of history will bear fruit in the method of thinking. 
Method is the chief thing. Method is the way in which 
a mind thinks asubject. Howa mind thinks a subject 
is the problem of problems. History is not a record of 
past events simply, it is the life of a people. The center 
of political life is government ; of religion, the church ; 
of educational life, the school ; of social life, the home. 
Slavery in this country was a good representative of 
organized growth. The idea of growth must be promin- 
ent in history. Take the idea of equality before the 
jaw and trace its growth. It was not always as perfect 
as it now is. A well-defined end is necessary. The sub- 
ject determines the method and object. Which deserves 
the more attention; John Smith’s escapades, or the 
establishment of representative government in Virginia ? 
A teacher depending wholly on text-books will get no 
just view of the subject. Institutional growth is the 
chief study. There are three great periods in our his- 
tory, viz.: English immigration ; colonization ; union. 
Have pupils search for fundamental principles. The 
great civil war had its fundamental cause in colonial 
times. 

PROFESSOR C. A. WoopBURN, of the State Univer- 
sity.—We all agree that history is more than a record of 
events. It is a philosophy, and perhaps a science, It 
deals with principles as well as facts. How may we 
supplement history in the institute? Show the relation 
of subjects. I believe in illustrating liberally. I would 
like to see the lecture method applied, or tried, in the 
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county institute. We should take one subject out of the 
many and analyze it. 

ProFressor Hopain,—I have tried different methods, 
but facts are not enough to teach in the county institute- 
Philosophy should follow it. The instructor should give 
the key to the relation between facts, Heshould inspire 
the teachers to investigate the relations. Facts seen in 
their proper relation are instinct with life. Theinstitute 
work should imbue the teacher with a historical spirit. 
We must remove prejudice and get away from bias. 
The mind must be free and independent. Text-books 
are very narrow on some points, and too broad on 
others. 


THE USE OF THE OUTLINE IN TEACHING HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Miss CuariTty Dye, Indianapolis.—These three sub- 
jects if rightly taught appeal to the historic imagina- 
tion. They are all related in that they center in the 
study of man, History treats of man as he develops in 
time : geography as he appears in the light of his envi- 
ronments, Civil government goes farther and treats of 
man as acting consciously in obedience to law. The 
‘“‘new education” is really older than the “old.” A 
ready made form is valuable, and the use of outlines 
saves time. It cultivates the spirit of investigation, and 
children talk out of themselves when among them- 
selves. 

PRIMARY LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 

Miss NEBRASKA Cropsy.—Language expresses all 
sides of child-life. It is the most perfect representative 
of life. The child should be taught to read from the 
first for information, and not merely to utter words- 
Form and senses must run together. Composition 
writing should be let alone till it can be done intelli- 
gently. Such productions are usually too formal and 
too good. I would substitute oral and written descrip- 
tion. and narration. This work should be done inde- 
pendently. The pupils should examine objects by the 
use of all the senses. 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 


Supt. C. W. THomas, Harrison County.—All agree as 
to its necessity. It gives us a mental training: an in- 
crease of power: a taste for good literature. The work 
is especially designed for the country teachers. They 
need it. The work should meet their wants. It should 
be divided into two grades, one for the elementary, and 
the other for the higher work. So farthe work has been 
rather heavy ; yet my teacherslove it. Too much atten- 
tion is given to the professional side, and too little to the 
general culture phase. Heretofore our institute work in 
the townships has been dull, but that has changed. The 
idea of cheapness should be considered. Teachers can 
not meet heavy expenses. The change from the techni- 
cal to the historical isa good feature. The county super- 
intendent is the proper one to lead in the matter. The 
subject should be discussed at the county institute. 
Have a thorough organization. I prefer to have the 
township trustees at the head of the work in the town- 
ship. Do not compel teachers to do the work. That 
would defeat its object. I warmly endorse the present 
year’s course, which embraces Compayre’s History of 
Pedagogy, Hawthorne’s Marble Faun and Carlisle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 


NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

Supt. D. H. ELutson, Lawrence County.—I would 
suggest the addition to the present State Board of 
Education three county superintendents, not more than 
two of whom shall be of the same political party. Lecis- 
lation in school work will be best secured by judicious 
work amongst patrons. 

The following officers were selected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. A. Marlowe; Vice-Presidents, J. A. 
Lewellen, A. T. Smedley, and Elwood Ellis ; Secretary, 
C. W. Osborn ; Treasurer, Supt. Black. 

State Correspondent. JOHN R. WEATHERS. 
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OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








THe ASSOCIATION MET AT SANDUSKY, JUNE 26-28, 


|Our correspondents have not made full renorts as yet.]} 

Dr. Chas. Graefe welcomed the teachers. He said : ‘“‘ Theschool- 
master lays the foundation of that wonderful development of 
which the human intelhgence is capable. Knowledge and culture 
have become stamps of nobility with us, and the teacher charges 
that great storage-battery, the brain, with most precious material. 
He furnishes the motive force for the development of the highest 
type of civilization. 

Mr. E. N. ‘Fappes responted to tits, uae the the: predieat, 
Alston Ellis, delivered his annual address, 


THe County TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
was presented by Supt, J. C. Hartzler, of Newark. He said that 
too little was done to reach the vast army of teachersin the state. 
He compared the school system of Ohio with that of Pennsyl- 
vania, and showed wherein the latter excelled the former, and 
where the customs that are in vogue in Pennsylvania would be a 
benefit to the school system of Ohio. 

Mr. Holbrook discussed the subject. He favored putting more 
life in the educational system, but did not desire to appear as one 
who thought that everything was for the worst. He believed that 
the county examiners and institute should be got into a unity. 

Mr. Tappan discussed the various kinds of institutes. Dr. White 
declared that a more thorough course of culture should be 
attempted. Dr. Williams showed the great advantage derived 
from institutes. A.A. Bartow favored a better style of teaching, 
but the question was how they were to get the teachers there. J. 
W. Ward, of LeRoy, thought that the purpose of the institute 
should be to fill the teacher with enthusiasm, and make him look 
be.ond mere books. 

The committee on “ Harmonizing College and High School 
Courses” reported. E. N. Tappan said that the college system 
had not been established upon any public school system, and that 
the schoo] system had never been established with a view to the 
college course ; there was a lack of system. The high schools in 
the state are now adapting their courses more to what is needed 
in college preparation. Still he did not believe that a course 
could be made to fit every college. He considered that it was 
foolish to force the higher mathematics upon children who could 
not think upon the subject, and he favored the introduction of 
foreign languages at an earlier age than they do now, because 
children can learn languages more casily when younger. 

Col. De Wolf thought that if Latin could in a certain sense be 
substituted for grammar, the plan would result ina better knowl- 
edge of the latter subject. 

Papers were also réad by Mr. F. H. Chaney on “ Defects in the 
Public Schools of Ohio,’ and by Dr. W. T. Harris, Concord, Mass., 
on “Colleges to Supplement the High Schools.” The meeting 
seemed to have been a valuable one. 
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ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








THE ASSOCIATION MET AT BESSEMER, JUNE 26-28. 

Hon. 8, Palmer, state superintendent of schools and president of 
the association, delivered the annual address. He said the object 
of the meeting was to bring them more closely together, so as to 
be able to interchange their ideas, plans, and manner of teaching, 
They came to learn more about the proper way in which to in- 
struct the youth of the land, so as to make him a useful and true 
— Tue HIGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
was presented by Principal H. C. Gilbert, Decatur, who said that 
the higher education of girls was a great deal more necessary than 
that of boys. 

THe TEACHER AS A CITIZEN 

was presented by Mr. Douglass Allen, Collinsville. He said: * A 
teacher is a true citizen when he performs his work in a con- 
scientious manner. In school a teacher must impress upon the 
minds of his pupils the love of two things; truth and justice. A 
child’s honor must also be cultivated ; self-government must be 
taught. Besides, he must give a knowledge of the practical 
things of life.” 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF GERMANY 
was presented by Mr. G. F. Mellen, Demopolis. He described the 
workings of the German schools, and the success which they 
attained. 

Wry SHOULD I Stupy MATHEMATICS? 
was presented by Mr. O. D. Smith, Auburn. He said that this 
important branch was being neglected in the common schools. 
He declared that a thorough knowledge of mathematics was 
more to be desired than any other branch of study. It is 
called into service every day in all kinds of business, and, no mat- 
ter what a man’s profession may be, a knowledge of mathematics 
is necessary. 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS 

was presented by Mr. E. R. Dickson, Mobile. He raid that he 
opposed a state law requiring uniformity of text-books, but 
favored local laws on the subject. No two colleges in the world 
use the same books. Every teacher knows best what books to use 
in his school, and what books the pupil is best adapted to. 

This was discussed by Supt. Palmer. He said that every state in 
the United States had a law on this subject except Alabama. If 
such a law existed there would be a saving of $100,000 in Aiabama 


a’one. 
Tue Dutt Boy 
was presented by Mr. 8. L. Russell, of Gaylesville. It was dis- 
cussed also by Mr. S. L. Robinson, Jefferson. Mr. Russell defended 
the dull boy, and told of many ways and various means by which 
he could be guided, 
NoRMAL SCHOOLS 
was presented by Mr. J. K. Powers, Florence. He said he was in 
favor of normal schools, and showed that, though they are of com- 
paratively recent origin, they are producing a great influence. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
was presented by Supt. 8. H. Bartlett, Montgomery. He showed 
the great benefit that teachers derive from institutes. He said it 
was the duty of the state to support them for her teachers, and 
that it was the duty of the teachers to attend them. 
SoME CHARACTERISTICS WHICH SHOULD OBTAIN IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS 
was presented by Dr. W. Y. Titcomb, of Anniston, but we have 
no report of it. 
,  G@raprne Country SCHOOLS 
was presented by Mr. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham. He said that 
this matter was very important. and one that confronts the peo- 
ple of Alabama. He presented some practical methods for grad- 
ing these country schools. 
THE Baaummaston OF TEACHERS 





was presented by Mr. D. D.'Sanderson, Green Pond. ceed 
suggestions, 


many valuable 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SweEer SPRINGS, JUNE 19-21. 





MR. W. T. CARRINGTON, SPRINGFIELD, PRESIDENT. 


A paper on the “ The Building Stones of Missouri,” was read 
by Prof, G. C. Broadhead of the State University, formerly state 
geologist. 

By years of travel over the state Professor Broadhead has 
thoroughly mastered the subject and no man living in Missouri 
has as exhaustive a knowledge of the question as he has. 


Minp CULTURE. 


“The Presentative Faculties’ was a subject ably treated by 
President Osborne, Warrensburg Normal School. The subject 
brought out a lively discussion. Among other facts called forth 
were Superintendent J.M Greenwood’s observations on children's 
vocabularies. He has found by experiment that the vocabulary 
of an average child in an intelligent home is nearly 1,000 words at 
the age of-three years and a half. 

The “ Culture of the Will” was presented by Dr. 8. 8. Laws of 
the State University. President Laws is a master in the field of 
psychological thought to which this paper bore ample witness. 


THe EDUCATIVE VALUE OF BIBLE StTuDY. 

Dr. W. H. Marquess, of Fulton, President of Westminster Col- 
lege, gave an address on the educational value of the study of the 
English Bible. Studied in its literary and historical aspects, he 
claimed that above all other books it would be fruitful in intellec- 
tual stimulus and growth. He maintained that, as in even the 
most irreligious of German Universities, it is critically studied 
just like Homer, Virgil, Goethe,and Shakespeare, so in American 
schools and colleges, while leaving out of view its religious teach- 
ings, it should be made a subject of careful study, because its 
history and literature reach back far beyond that of any other 
people, and are the product of a race vitally related to the world’s 
destinies and because it is eminently the literature of power in all 
ages, potent to expand and energize the minds of men. 


THE Stupy or ENGLISH. 


* “English in Primary Grades,”’ was presented by Mrs. Sanborn, 
Warrensburg Normal School, who outlined the best modes of 
language teaching for children. 

“English in Grammar Grades” was discussed by Miss Estne™ 
Crowe, Kansas City, whose paper was devoted to the subject of 
literature, and the spirit and methods of the teacher who is really 
successful in leading pupils in its inspiring paths. 

“English in High Schools” was treated in an able paper by 
Superintendent L. T, Kirk, Richmond, and ‘t English in Colleges,”’ 
by Prof. W. F. Dann, Kirksville Normal School. 


GENERAL Topics DISCUSSED. 


The relation of the “ Commissioner to Country Schools” was 
presented by Commissioner 8. P. Davisson, Cainesville, and the 
methods by which he might make himself felt in elevating the 
schools, clearly pointed out. “The Relation of the Teacher to 
the Patron” was presented by Principal J. M. Shelton, Kansas 
City, and * Examinations” was discussed by Leo Wiener, Kansas 
City. This last summarized the defects and weaknesses of sys- 
tems of examinations, but did not point out how the incidental 
evils might be diminished nor indicate a substitute. 

Professor M. B. Henry, formerly of this state, now connected 
with the University of North Carolina, pleaded for *“ National Aid 
in Education.” It was a powerful and convincing argument, 
demonstrating clearly the constitutionality of such action. Pre- 
cedents were cited and the beneficent results shown. The great 
need and great lack of the Southern States, and their utter inablil- 
ty to adequately meet the emergency, were clearly portrayed. 
It was voted that the address be published in pamphlet form for 
general distribution. 

Tue TEACHER. 


Prof. J. 8. MeGhee, Cape Girardeau Normal School, spoke on 
“The Teacher in School.”” The paper contained interesting sta- 
tistics of some observations upon the number of words used by 
teachers in the course of a recitation and a day’s work, The total 
number of words had been actually counted by an expert. One 
teacher used over 200 words in trying to make a dull pupil under- 
stand the conditions of a problem in mental arithmetic ; another, 
(a normal school teacher) used over 4,000 words in a single recita- 
tion, while a public school teacher, reputed to be excellent, used 
over 17,000 words in a single day. Yet a minister using less than 
that number of words in all the public addresses of a week is 
counted fortunate if he escape “ the clergyman’s sore throat.” 

“The Teacher out of School” was the subject of a pleasing paper 
by Miss O. A. Parrish, Springfield. She maintained that a teach- 
er’s manners, attire, and address ought to be such as would render 
her agreeable and attractive to cultivated people, that society in 
the right sense of the word should receive attention as well as 
books, and that a teacher ought to be a potent factor in the social 
and religious concerns of the community. 


ScHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The urgent need of county supervision, the way in which it 
must be obtained, and the basis of iaw upon which it should be 
placed, were earnestly urged by Commissioner J. M. Stevenson, 
Carthage, W. H. Martin, of Harrisonville, and R. R. Steele, Mound 
City; “City Supervision” was treated by Supt. H. K. Warren, 
Hannibal, and “ State Supervision,” by G. W. Turner, Ash Grove. 
President Turner dwelt on some of the notable defects of our laws 
crippling the state superintendent in his efforts to secure returns 
from country districts and to influence the character of their 
work. 

Supt. Warren enumerated the qualifications needed in a good 
supervisor of graded schools, and treated of his relations to 
patrons, teachers, and schools. The association voted that his 
paper be requested for publication. 

Resolutions were made endorsing ‘Temperance Teaching” 
“ National Aid,” and the plan outlined by the University faculty 
as a basis of admitting pupils from city high schools without 


‘| formal examination. 


President 8. 8. Laws, State University, was elected president for 
the ensuing year and Superintendent L, E, Wolfe, Moberly, Secre- 
tary, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


———_—_—— 


The object of ths iepartment is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of taose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS EXAMINATION. 


RocuesTer, N. Y., JUNE, 1888. 
I. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


1. End and Aim. 
2. Qualifications of teachers, essential and desirable. 
8. Office of teacher in reference to the intellectual 
training of pupils. 
4, Duty of teacher in reference to the physical well- 
being of pupils 
a, Instruction. 
b. Care. 
c. Training. 
5. Duty of teacher in reference to the moral education 
of pupils, 
a. Instruction. 
b. Training. 
c. Example. 


Il. 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


1. Chief reason of need from time to time of educa- 
tional reform. : 

2. Names of those among the most prominent of early 
educational writers or teachers. 

8. Names of three among the most prominent educa- 
tional writers or teachers of the present century. 

4, Educational principles, emphasized by two educa- 
tors of the present century. 

5. Titles and authors of the ten books upon education- 
al topics, which would be your first choice if you were 
to select a teacher’s library. 


111. 
MANAGEMENT. 

1. Order. 

a. Good order defined. 

b. Importance of good order in school. 
2. Eye and voice in management. 
3. Rules. 

a. Number of. 

b. Enforcement of. 
4, Punishment. 

a. How necessity of frequent punish- 

ment may be avoided. 

b. Proper school punishments. 

c. Improper school punishments. 
5. Mistakes in discipline especially to be avoided. 

IV. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Psychology defined. 
2. * Faculty ” of the soul defined. 
8. Study ofthe mind. —~ 

a. Importance of, 


d. How studied introspectively. 
c. How studied objectively. 
b. Mental faculties exercised in mind 
study. 
4. Intellectual faculties named in the order of their 
natural development. 


5. Practical rule or rules (based upon knowledge of 
the order of natural development), for teachers’ guid- 
ance. 


, A 
METHODS. 


1. Test to be applied to all methods of teaching. 
2. Is a knowledge of principles a means of, or hind- 
rance to, variety and originality in teaching? 
8. Use and abuse of text-books. 
4. Use of objects. 
a, Why introduce? 
b. How long continue? 
5. Recitation. 
a. Attention—1, How gained and kept ; 
2. Influence of posture ; 8. Different 
causes of inattention: 4, Demand- 
ing different treatment. ' 
b. Questioning—1. Use of questions ; 2. 
General rules. 


Vi. 
QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 


State a question, suitable for a teacher’s examination, 
upon each of the five following topics ; 


1. Teaching of Reading. 
2. “ “ Language. 
8. - “* Geography. 
4. 'y * Arithmetic. 
5. ig ‘* Spelling. 
EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 
1. Effect of Alcohol on the muscles. 
2. “ “ce ae heart. 
8. a A “ blood vessels. 
4, ” - = gastric juice. 
5, ae . os intestines. 
6. ris . * kidneys. 
7. “ “f of liver. 
8, si Tobacco— 
a, On the appetite. 
b. * stomach. 
e “ ** nerves, 
9. Effect of Opium on the digestion. 
10, * re < moral nature, 





ORANGE-PEEL ON THE FOOTPATHS. 





A MORAL LESSON. 


*L—1. Incident observed in a street. A little girl passing 
along the street sucking an orange, threw the peel on the 
footpath : another little girl saw it, and kicked it into the 
gutter. Why should she do so? 

2. Incidents. A lady walking in the street trod on 
orange-peel, and falling broke her arm. A man carrying 
something on his head, and treading on orange-peel, fell 
and broke his leg. In each of these cases there was suffer- 
ing through orange-peel being thrown on the footpath. 
Why should it not be thrown there? Because we should 
never do anything that may injure others. 

8. Are the people who throw orange-peel on the footpath 
to blame? It might be that they were ignorant that it 
was dangerous. Would this be a good excuse for a bad ac- 
tion? Would they be blameless ? 

4. It might be thoughtlessness, or carelessness. Ifa per- 
son does harm thoughtlessly, what is shown? Want of 
consideration for others, 

IL—1, Let us now return to the little girl who kicked 
the orange-peel into the gutter. Why should she do so? 

2. Never throw orange-peel where it may injure; never 
put a stumblingblock in another’s way; never, by look or 
word or deed, do that which may hurt another. 

8. What can you do? If you see a piece of peel on walk, 
kick it off. 


as 





A LESSON IN DIRECTION. 





MATTER.—The place where the sun rises is east. 

PLAN.—Have an object lesson upon a lamp, its parts, and 
uses. When is it used and why not used in the day-time ? 
It is light enough in the day-time without acandle. What 
gives us the light? Have the children notice the position 
of the sun at the time of the lesson and where seen at other 
times, as, morning, noon and night, also have them point 
to where the sun is first seen in the morning. Why is it 
seen there? Because it rises there. 

Tell them that the place where the sun rises is east. 
Then apply this direction to the side of the room, building 
and yard. 





-—- 


A FEW SYNONYMS. 

GRATEFUL—THANEFUL. 

We are GRATEFUL to our fellow-men. 

We are THANEFUL to God. 

REAsON.—Thankfulness denotes the state of a person’s 
mind, while gratitude has reference more to the actions 
springing from the state of mind. We can only prove our 
feeling toward God by our state of mind, therefore we are 
THANKFUL. Wecan requite the favors of human beings, 
therefore we are GRATEFUL. 

The same distinction exists between the negatives of 
these words. 

To FORBID—To PROHIBIT. 

Prohibit is the more official term. A teacher or parent 
FORBIDS ; a government or ruler PROHIBITS. 

To ALLOw is used actively, to PERMIT, passively. When 
we ALLOW, we give our sanction; when we PERMIT, we 
simply “do not hinder.” 


DILIGENCE—INDUSTRY. : 

DILIGENCE is used to indicate the labor put on one task. 

INDUSTRY refers to a habit rather than a single act—In- 
DUSTRY includes DILIGENCE, but an industrious person is 
always looking out for chances to improve, while a DILI- 
GENT person is so during @ single task only, 





STEMS. 


— 


Have children examine fresh and withered stems, of 
both flowers and woody twigs. 

Have pupils examine fresh and withered fleshy flower- 
stems, also fresh and dry woody stems. Question some- 
what as suggested by the following. Which has more sap, 
fleshy or woody stems? What causes the stems to wilt? 
Which loses most in bulk by wilting, fleshy or woody 
stems? Why do the flowers die when the stem wilts? 
Do leaves die also when the woody stems wilt ? 

Write all you know about fresh and wilted stems. 





A LESSON ON GRASS. 


I. INTRODUCTION.—Refer to the aspect given to the 
earth’s surface by grass. How would it look without it ? 
Grass gives beauty to the earth. Speak of the varieties of 
grass—120 kinds in England only. Varieties of color. 


II. DESCRIPTION.—Exhibit a complete specimen. Each 
pupil should have a specimen. 

1. Root. Brown, rough, fine threads; by bending show 
that it is flexible and rough. Not easy to take out of the 
ground by pulling. 

2. Stem. It springs from a single seed; compare with a 
pea. Thestem is hollow. In some varities it is jointed, 
and some grasses take root from these joints. The stem is 
flexible : it bends without breaking. It is tough, not easily 
broken. 

8. Leaves. Spear-shaped. Narrow, long, tapering and 
pointed. Termed a blade, that is. thin and flat. Compare 
with blade of knife. Some leaves have sharp edges, and 
will cut the skin. 

4. Arrangement of the leaves. Spread out a complete 
specimen on a sheet of paper, and show arrangement, then 
have it drawn by pupils. 

5. Uses. To beautify the ground. To furnish food for 
many animals. 


III, LESSONS TO BE LEARNT FROM GRASS. 

1, It occupies the lowest position, is often trodden upon, 
yet always looks pleasant. 

2. It yields and bends before the slightest rebuke of the 
wind. 

3. Mow it, and it yields more shoots. Thus returns good 
for evil. 

4. Some grasses when trodden send forth arich perfume. 





SIMPLE CHEMISTRY. 





ACIDS. 


MATERIALS.—Pieces of chalk, limestone, marble, and 
clay, also a pebble and some flint, on separate shallow 
dishes, Pour some vinegar on each, and note the results. 
Why are bubbles visible when the vinegar is put upon the 
chalk, the limestone, and the marble ? Why does the clay 
remain almost unchanged ? Why do the flint and stone 
remain quite unchanged ? What did the bubbles denote ? 

Vinegar is an acid. Name a stronger acid. Give the 
term sulphuric acid ; produce some and try the same experi- 
ment with fresh substances. Do not touch the acid save 
with glass, and use only a little. Compare the effects with 
those produced by the vinegar. The gas escapes more vio- 
lently, but the acid affects only the chalk, clay, marble, 
and limestone, leaving the other substances unchanged. 
Wha* do you conclude? That we must not put fruit or 
any other kinds of acid on marble. That some substances 
are changed by acids, and others are not. Teach terms 
calcareous (from a word meaning lime), and silictous, 
(from a word meaning flint). The flint-like ones cannot be 
scratched or dented, the lime-like ones can. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


The first step, in teaching history, is to arouse the inter- 
est of the pupils, in order to secure their attention excite 
their imagination, and impress the facts on their memo- 
ries. To do this it will be necessary to obtain all the aid 
possible from objects, maps, and pictures, It is a good 
plan to begin the study of history with that of our own 
city or town, explaining how it was settled, the character, 
customs, and manners of the previons inhabitants, as well 
as those of the settlers. These should be described and il- 
lustrated as should also any other items of interest, which 
will lead the children to compare facts of which they read 
with those within their own observation. 

In teaching history to young children I have found it a 
good plan to tell or read to them short stories containing 
the most important historical facts. After the children 
have been questioned to see if they retain these accounts, 
they are required to reproduce them, in writing, using 
their own words. That these stories may be successfully 
reproduced, they should be made very short, and be told 
in plain, easy language. PATIENCE Hope, 








THE SCHOOL) POURNAL. 








THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

Three men were arrested, charged with a conspiracy to blow. up 
buildings and trains of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road. (What do you know of the recent strike on that road ?) 

Cincinnati celebrated her municipal centennial? (By whom was 
Cincinnati settled ? Give some of its history.) 


Efforts have been made to connect Irish leaders with Phoenix 
Park murders. (Name the most prominent Irish leaders. What 
was the effect of the Phoenix Park murders on the Irish cause ?) 

An expedition has been formed in Berlin for the relief of Emin 
Pacha. [Who is Emin Pacha? Why are Europeans interested in 
his welfare 7] 

Congress is considering a bill to secure the public domain to 
actual settlers. [What is the public domain? Why should it be 
reserved for actual settlers? What complaints have been made 
regarding “ land monopoly * ?] 

Suit bas been brought in New York to compel electric light com- 
panies to put their wires under ground. [Why should these wires 
be removed from the streets 7] 

An Englishman attempted to navigate the Whirlpool Rapids at 
Niagara in an open boat. He lost ‘his life. |How were these 
rapids successfully navigated recently 7] 

Attorney General Tabor proposes to test the legality of the 
Sugar Trust. [What is a “trust”? What effect do these com- 
binations have on prices ?] 

A recent order brings all government employees under the 
civil service rules. [How will this tend to increase the efficiency 
of the service ?] 

Hundreds of people lost their lives by the floods in Mexico. 

It isexpected that Emperor William and the Czar will hold a 
conference. [Why will this meeting be watched with interest by 
European politicians ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 

The Shah of Persia has requested Charles A. Ashburner, of the 
United States Geological Survey, to take charge of the Persian 
Engineering Corps. (What does the Shah’s action indicate ?) 

George W. Vanderbilt has given a handsomely-furnished build- 
ing, and books in it, to New York City for a free circulating 
library. (Why should the conferring of such gifts be encouraged ?) 


It is proposed to fill in the bay, thereby connecting Bedloe’s 
Island with New Jersey. (What statue is on Bedloe’s Island? 
Can you give its history ?) 

The house committee on ventilation and acoustics recommends 
the passage of the bill, making an appropriation to build a 
vacuum air-ship. (What benefits would be derived from success- 
ful aerial navigation ?) 


Dr. W. J. Hoffman, of the Bureau of Ethnology, has gone to 
northern Minnesota to obtain some important historical mforma- 
tion which has been promised him by influential Indian chiefs 
who live near the Canada line. (Why should every effort possible 
be made to secure and preserve facts connected with the history 
of the Indians ?) 

An equestrian statue of Gen. Israel Putnam has been placed at 
Brooklyn, Conn. (Who was Gen. Putnam? Give some examples 
of his courage.) 

An attempt is making to interest the American people in the 
presentation of a statue of Washington to France. (Uf what gift 
to America is this a reminder? In what American war did France 
render assistance ?) 

Two Jews of Bagdad have bought the entire site of the ancient 
city of Babel, the great capital of Nebuchadnezzar. 


The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 











IOWA. 
Normal Institutes. 

Lyon, Rock Rapids, August 6, 2 weeks, J. Wernli. 
Keokuk, Sigourney, August 6, 3 weeks, Nannie Torrance. 
Benton, Vinton, August 6, 2 weeks, C. B. Marine. 
Story, Nevada, August 6, 4 weeks, O. O. Roe. 
Marshall, Marshalltown, August 13, 3 weeks, E. P. Fogg. 
Monroe, Albia, August 13, 3 weeks, L. B. Carlisle. 
Cherokee, Cherokee, August 13, 3 weeks, Eva L. Cregg. 
Chickasaw, New Hampton, August 13, 3 weeks, O. A. McFarland, 
Clarke, Osceola, August 13, 3 weeks, O. A. Shotts. 
Clay, Spencer, August 13, 3 weeks, W. W. Brittain. 
Tama, Toledo, August 13, 3 weeks, W. D. Reedy. 
Floyd, Charles City, August 13, 2 weeks, J. C. Yooum. 
Greene, Jefferson, August 13, 3 weeks, Dan Miller. 
Hamilton, Webster City, August 13, 2 weeks, Wm. Anderson. 
Sioux, Ireton, August 20,2 weeks, 8.8. Tow ‘ley. 
Linn, Marion, August 20, 2 weeks, F. J. Sess... .s. 
Cerro Gordo, Mason City, August 20, 2 weeks, A. W. Weir. 
Plymouth, Le Mars, August 20, 2 weeks, F. B. Cooper. 
Pocahontas, Pocahontas, August 20, 2 weeks, J. Breckenridge. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The State University commencement occurred recently. There 
was a large attendance at Oxford, from the South. 

Union Female College had a grand closing. 

Warren Institute also closed recently. Oxford 1s a leading 
educational center. 

The Western Mississippi Teachers’ Association met at Granada, 
July 2. 

Professor Davis, of Union Female College, will work in the 
Summer Normal, at Pontotoc. He will also travel in the interest 
of Union Female College, The college is prosperous. 

TEACHER, 





MISSOURL. 

Mr. W. T. Carrington has been re-elected principal of the 
Springfield High School, and his salary raised to $1,400. The corps 
of teachers will be increased to six, next, year, and the number of 
pupils is expected to reach 400. 

Prof. W. E. Coons, who has filled the chair of Greek in the State 
University during the absence of Prof. Fleet in the Orient the 
past year, will take the chair of Latin during the coming year, 
and Prof. Fisher, its honored incumbent, will spend a year in 


Mr. Geo. N. Cheney, a graduate of the Cape Girardeau Normal 
and the State University, and a teacher of six years successful 
experience, has accepted the principalship of the Hannibal High 
School. Mr. J. F. Paxton, of the State University, will take the 
departments of Latin and German. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The annnal Teachers’ Institute will be held at Lincolnton, July 
30—August 9. Separate schools will be conducted for white and 
colored teachers. 

The superintendent will be assisted by Mrs. J. A. McDonald, 
primary teacher in Shelby Female College; Mrs. Josie Phifer 
Durant, of the Charlotte Graded School, and Professor J. H. 
Rayhill, Jacksonville, Dl. 

In the colored institute, the superintendent will be assisted by 
Prof. 8. G. Atkins, of Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C., Rev. I. 
D. Davis, and D. L. Hull. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of Kimball Union Academy 
occurred June 20, and its graduating exercises June 21. 

Pinkerton Academy, Derry closed its 58d school year June 22d. 
Ten pupils were graduated. 

The 65th anniversary of the New Hampton Institution and 
Commercial College took place June 17-21. 

Fifteen pupils were graduated from the Peterborough High 
School recently. 

The graduating exercises of the State Normal School at Plym- 
outh took place June 8 The class consisted of thirteen members, 

Excen A. FoLger. 


Miss M. A. Emerson, a popular teacher at the Normal School, 
has resigned her position, much to the regret of the board of 
trustees and her many friends in Plymouth. Miss Emerson is to 
take a course of study at Wellesley, commencing in September. 
Miss Estelle Cobb, teacher of the Plymouth grammar school, has 
also resigned, and has gone to California. 


ONTARIO. 


Following the noble example of her husband, the late Senator 
McMaster, who endowed McMaster University (Baptist) with 
about a million dollars, Mrs. McMaster has made a gift of her 
palatial residence in Toronto as a women’s college, in affiliation 
with McMaster University. This new Moulton College will go 
into active operation in September with a full staff of professors. 
During the past five years McGill University bas received 
$360,000 endowment by bequests and donations. Sir Donald A. 
Smith has been the largest contributor. 

The city of Brantford 1s about to establish a kindergarten in con- 
nection with the public schools, and is advertising for a compe- 
tent directress at a liberal salary. 


The Brownsville Female College closed with exercises of more 
than ordinary interest. There were seven graduates. 

Professor Smith, of Georgetown, Ky., will take charge next 
Fall. 

A colored teachers’ institute was held in Brownsville recently. 
All the common school branches were taught, just as in school, by 
the teacher in charge. 

The county superintendent issued certificates to those teachers 
attending, who expect to teach again in this county. 

Asimilar meeting for the white teachers of the county took 
place July 9-14. 

The Jackson City schools, containing nearly 800 students, threw 
open their doors to the public during the closing day of the term, 
No one who saw the perfect movements and graceful actions of 
the pupils could doubt that they had been under competent train- 
ing. There were 30 graduates. The colored schools have also 
closed. 

Stanton school closed with pleasant exercises May 25. The same 
teachers will probably be retained. 

Stanton Depot. W. D. PowEi. 


VERMONT. 


A re-union of the alumni of the Orange County Grammar 
School and of the Randolph State Normal School, which is an out- 
growth of the former, was held June 22. 

The graduating exercises of the Springfield High School were 
held June 15. 

Saxton River Academy Commencement was held recently. 
Special exercises marked the completion of the new main build- 
ing and the principal's house. The building was founded in 1877. 

The recent purchase of an experimental farm enables our agri- 
cultural college to give its pupils a practical agricultural educa- 
tion. 


WISCONSIN. 
Principal I. N. Stewart, of the Appleton High School, has 
resigned. 


Robert Paton, a graduate of Oberlin College, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the New London High School. 

Mr. Tibbets, of Clinton, succeeds Mr. M. L. Dame as principal of 
the Seventh ward school, Racine. 


St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 





We wish to remind our state correspondents that the most desir- 
able educational notes consist of briefly stated news items of 


school officers will not be used. Such discussions belong in the 
“ Letter” column, where they must in every case be placed above 
the names of the writers, if we eee fit to publish them, 
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TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

The eighth annual session of the Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convenced at Ft. Worth June 26. Mayor Broiles and 
Mrs. Warren of Ft. Worth welcomed the teachers to the city in 
appropriate epeeches. The response to these addresses was made 
in a happy manner by Prof. Collier of Waxahachie. The presi- 
dent, Supt. P. V. Pennybacker, of Tyler, then delivered his ad- 
dress. He urged that there be more practicality in the work 
of the association, less social enjoyment and more beneficial 
work; he showed that lack of these things had retarded the 
growth of the convention. The prevailing influences for select- 
ing teachers, tenure of office, decrease of scholastic attendance in 
older states, the absence of state officers and trustees from all ed- 
ucational meetings, these and many other topics were earnestly 
discussed. He recommended that committees of two be ap- 
pointed to report next year on the following subjects: manual 
training m schools, uniformity of text-books, tenure of office, 
more normal schools, how to secure more regular attendance 
from pupils. He also suggested that special invitations be issued 
to all state officials, all mayors, and ali trustees to attend the next 
meeting ot the convention. 

At the evening session State Supt. Cooper delivered the gover- 
nor’s excuses for not being present to give the promised address. 
Gov. Ross is a friend of education, and wished to be so remem- 
bered by the teachers. Rev. W. M. Michell, of Ft. Worth, then 
spoke on the importance of faith in one’s capacity. 

Anessay on “Conversation ” was read by George W. Dale, of Ten- 
nessee. Hon. 0. H. Cooper presented for discussion, * The Com- 
mon School System: Its strength and weakness.” He showed 
that local taxation was absolutely necessary, that the country 
schools must be brought to the front, that we must have better 
school buildings; he placed on the side of strength the progres- 
siveness of our teachers, our endowment of $100,000,000, our 
growing faith in the benefits of supervision. 

An eloquent plea was made for the State University by Proctor 
J.B, Clarke, of Austin. 

Principal H. Lee Sellers, of Galveston, read a paper on “ Profes- 
sional Enthusiasm.” He showed that teachers are prone to be 
too sparing of their praise, that a word of encouragement often 
works wonders, that if salaries were larger, and tenure of office 
longer, teachers would have more cheerfulness.and enthusiasm. 

Professor Apgar, of New Jersey, lectured on the “ Training of 
the Senses.” 

The day of meeting was changed from Tuesday to Wednesday. 
The State University was warmly endcrsed as the head of our 
school system. Galveston was unanimously chosen for next 
year’s meeting. 

Supt. J. T. Hand, of Dallas, was elected president of the associa- 
tion. The vice-presidents are Supt. J. M. Carlisle, Corsicana, Miss 
Breeding of Corsicana, Mr. Irving of Cleburne, Mr. Sellers of 
Galveston, and Mr. Vincent of Brownwood, Supt. Alexander of 
Cisco, was chosen secretary, and Mr. Miller, treasurer. 

Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 








PEABODY INSTITUTES IN VIRGINIA. 





The Peabody Institutes, for 1888, will do more effective work 
than those of past years. This is because they will be held at 
many new places. Being thus brought within the reach of people 
who have never attended them. 

Efforts have been made to secure the best instruction and the 
regular attendance of teachers. The institutes are in charge of 
the various county superintendents of the state, and these officers 
do much to insure their success. 


ESTILLVILLE. 


The institute now in session at Estillville is conducted by 
Professor Chas. H. Winston, LL.D.. Winston College, and will 
continue until July 24. It is designed to accommodate teachers in 
Southwestern Virginia, and is in charge of Supt. W. D. Smith, 
Estillville. 

LIBERTY. 


This institute will be in session July 3—31, conducted by 
Professor Henry R. Sanford, of New York, who has had charge of 
many successful institutes in that state. Address, Supt. N. D. 
Hawkins, Coffee. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

The conductor of this institute is Professor J. T. McCleary, 
state institute conductor in Minnesota. A special feature of the 
institute, which will be in session July 10—August 7, is the .teach- 
ing of primary methods by actual work in the schools, taught by 
Misses Price and Sisson, which will be re-opened for this purpose. 
Supt. R. L. Carne, Alexandria, will give further information. 


MARTINSVILLE. 

The institute at Martinsville will be held July 17—August 14. 
Professor W. M. Graybill, conductor. Professor Graybill is in 
charge of the Roanoke schools, and understands institute work. 
He will be ably assisted. Address, Supt. Withe M. Peyton, 
Martinsville. 


Care CHARLES. 

This institute will begin Sept. 4, and continue twu weeks or 
more. Arrangements have not yet been completed, but the 
jocation will doubtless attract many people. Address, Supt. Geo. 
&R. Mapp, Machipongo, Va., or Dr. John E. Mapp, Keller, Va. 

Vireinia NORMAL AND COLORED INSTITUTE. 

This institute for colored teachers is now in session, and will 
continue till July 20. 

Address President James H. Joanston, Petersburg, Va., for 
further information. 

STauNTON. 

This institute is also for colored teachers. It will be in session 
June 27—July 25. Mr. Frank Trigg, Lynchburg, is conductor. 
Everything has been done to make it a success. Address, Supt. 
W. W. Robertson, Staunton. 

ROANOKE. 


An institute for colored teachers will be in session at Roanoke, 
July 17—August 14. Professor R. L. Mitchell, Winchester, will be 
in charge. This institute is centrally located for colored teachers, 





Address Supt, Wm, Lunsford, Roanoke, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


At the graduates’ reception and 





ation of Independence. The flag presentation was made by ex- 
Judge McCarthy, and was followed by the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Diplomas to the graduating class were presented by 
Inspector Anderson. One hundred and ninety-eight pupils 
received semi-annual certificates, and silver medals were pre- 
sented. 

The reception of grammar school No. 66, at Kingsbridge, was 
held recently, Chairman Allen, of the board of trustees, presided 
Five pupils were graduated. 





During the year ending June 30 the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association has had a net increase of more than seven hundred 
members. Its membership now is only a little short of 2,000, and 
its income, from dues alone, exceeds $1,600. 

At its last meeting, held June 28, the association received a 
donation of $2,000. A year ago, it will be remembered, some 
friend gave $3,000. In each case the name of the donor has, by 
request, been withheld. 

It was expected that the mayor of Brooklyn would appoint 
some women on the school board last week, bu‘ he did nothing of 
the kind. We venture to say that the time is not far distant when 
it will be done. Mayor Chapin simply missed an opportunity to 
do a good thing, or possibly he did not know it was a good thing. 
In either case he missed an opportunity. There are women in 
Brooklyn who would have made better members of the board 
of education than the men he appointed. 





The graduating class of the Flushing (L. I.) High School num- 
bered sixteen, and their commencement was an enjoyable 
occasion. The pupils all gave evidence of having been well 
trained, and the exercises of much thought and ability. 

Ex-Superintendent Pardee, now of Long Island City, and Supt. 
John H. Clark, aided by the enthusiastic and energetic members 
of the board of education, have advanced the standard of this 
school very materially. We feel proud of its prospects and wish 
it success. IORWERTH. 





The Fall term of the Kindergarten and Classical Boarding and 
Day School, Mrs. M. L. Ormsby, principal, opens Sept. 21. The 
school is a successful one, and has been established seventeen 
years. 








LETTERS. 


otis nin ana theta of tach? tS OS. eas Roem 

The intellect, sensibilities, and will; the intellect does 
the thinking ; the will does the determining ; the sensibil- 
ities do the feeling. 





116. Bh yy OF MORAL TEACHING. TY -¥ oe I t 
lying? Ihavea 


pupil who is sadly addicted to i 

Don’t try to prevent him from lying. cuediouie of bed 
boys have been made worse by efforts to lead them to re- 
pent of special sins. The temptation to lie shows a radical 
defect in his moral constitution. Doctor the constitution. 
Do with him as you would with a man who is tormented 
with boils. You would not doctor the boils but the blood. 
A boil has often saved a life. 


117. Goop oR Poor SPELLERS.—I have “ pupils who have 
the reputation of very poor spellers. cannot do good 
written Seek is — hy 


pe nw hn — 2 Ae a ag 

Oral spelling is of no practical use. One is often obliged 
to write a word before he is perfectly sure it is right. Per- 
fect spelling is of value only in written language, hence, 
written spelling is the true test of correctness. Pupils 
who are successful in this, are good spellers. It would be 
well not only to consider them as such, but to tell them so. 
Possibly their reputation (a false one) has discouraged far- 
ther efforts on their part. It is well to have all the written 
spelling one can introduce. Rules for spelling are practic- 
ally of no avail, and the only way to learn to spell is to 
cultivate the power of observation of the forms, and 
memorize them in that way. 


118, TEACHERS’ Le a ‘What are the etvengages of ot- 

They give the advantages of a professional training to 
those whose resources are limited. A constant attendant 
gains new ideas, becomes broader in his views, and in- 
creases his financial value. Attending institutes is sure to 
pay. The meeting, being a public undertaking, secures 
public interest and sympathy. In this way people learn to 
appreciate the schools, and teachers. Thus the institute 
elevates public sentiment, and the good comes back to the 
schools sooner or later. 

The advantages of social and professional intercourse 
gained at institutes cannot be estimated. The meetings 
furnish opportunities for comparison of views, a discus- 
sion of important questions, and a stimulus to thought 
which must prove beneficial. Professional intercourse 
gives the advantage of gaining extended views, new meth_ 
ods, and different experiences. Social intercourse offers 
that contact with one’s fellow-men which broadens and 
Sharpens the intellect, and gives the self-possession and 





119. DRawine.—Give arruments forteaching drawing. 8. E. 
Drawing trains the powers of observation and percep- 
tion. The pupil who draws from an object or copy looks 
carefully at it, thus bringing into play his perceptive 
powers. He then tests his accuracy of observation by re- 
producing it. This process has also strengthened his un- 
derstanding and memory. Drawing puts into practice the 
executive faculties, and develops taste and judgment, as 
well as manual skill. The habit of close observation, 
which is formed by the study, will be valuable in every 
other pursuit. The use of the pencil gives a firmness and 
dexterity to the hand which will show good results in pen- 
manship and map-drawing. Some pupils, having a taste 
for drawing, will become experts in it. Skill with the 
pencil increases one’s powers of usefulness, just as a 
knowledge of a foreign language does. There are many 
ways in which proficiency in this direction may be turned 
to account. Almost any mechanic who is a draughtsman 
can command better wages. It is well to know something 
of drawing for the sake of convenience also. The pencil 
will show what words cannot describe. No school can af- 
ford to leave drawing out of its course. If it cannot fur- 
nish books, the pupils will, for the delight of the study, 
purchase pencils and sketching paper, and after they have 
acquired some skill in the rudiments of drawing any sim- 
ple object will do for a model. 


120. A QUESTION OF WispoM.—Has a teacher the right to insist 
upon all pupils studying any particular branch (as geography) 
laid down by proper authority in the regular course? By “all 
pupils” is meant those of suitable age and proficiency. 

M. W. THOMPSON. 

Such a course would not be practicable. Children differ 
widely, and their peculiarities should be studied. Great 
injury may result from a uniform method with all pupils. 
What would be wise treatment of one would harm another. 
The study of psychology will teach you how to deal with 
children. 


121. PorsioLocy Wrrnout APPARATUS.—How can I make 
physiology interesting without any apparatus ? PERPLEXED. 

It would be well, instead of assigning lessons in text- 
books, to give simple talks or lectures. A subject will be 
more firmly fixed in mind if a tabulated outline of it be 
put upon the board. This may be done as the talk is being 
given, and copied by the class, who should also take notes. 
A note-book made by themselves, will be worth more to 
the pupils than a whole text-book. A butcher’s shop or 
cart will furnish specimens for teaching bones, muscles, 
etc., and it is never difficult to procure from the same 
source specimens of animals’ brains, eyes, etc. Much has 
been said before in the JOURNAL on this subject, and we 


a .- 7+ 2 nom Breen then geography be sn 

It should not. The best text-books give but hints of 
how extensive the science of geography really is. They 
should, therefore, be used only as suggestive of the fuller 
and more varied knowledge of the teacher. The first aim 
will be to teach pupils to observe, and this cannot be done 
so well if they are hampered by books. The arrangement 
of many geographies is contrary to a natural order, for it 
begins with describing the earth as a whole, and requires 
the memorizing of technical terms and definitions. Fol- 
lowing out the natural method, the study would begin 
with objects actually observable, and distances which can 
be measured by pupils 

There will be material enough for conversation and ob- 
servation lessons in geography without the use of a text- 
book for beginners. Talks on the sunset and sunrise, di- 
rections from the school-house, town officers and their du- 
ties, the materials used for clothing, the iron of stoves, 
wood, glass, domestic animals, etc., etc., come within the 
province of this science. It is wise to elicit all the facts 
possible from young pupils’ own experience, and around 
these group other facts, which will complete the sub- 
ject. 


123. RECITATION | Faapene FoR ADVANCED CLASSES.— What is 
the best length of time for study or recitation periods in an ad- 
class? A. F. 

Thirty-five or forty minute periods will be found best. 
Intervals for rest and change of position should occur af- 
ter every recitation or study hour. Relaxation after a 
time of hard work fits one for the next task, which would 
otherwise not be so well done. It is an indication of wis- 
dom to give as much rest as possible, provided the work 
be hard and earnest. 


mode of R. E. Suu. 
The chief aim in questioning is to rousethought. Hence 
it is important that teachers understand how to question 
rightly. Questions should be clear, concise, and simple. 
Obscure questions will dim the perception of the, subject, 
too many words detract from the thought, and simplicity 
in language is not only necessary to children’s understand- 
ing, but always preferable. 
The questions given in a lesson should follow each other 
in logical order, so as to form the parts of a symmetrical 
whole. It goes without saying that questions should not 


i. Bow ce Quan Forne.—-Give some directions on the 
proper questioning pupils. 


shall continue to print articles of use to physiology classes. | P 





ought to be given in whole sentences. Pupils can give 
monosyllabic answers and rote-like replies from the text- 
book which require not the slightest eflort,of thought. It is 
well to avoid or ignore such answers. The best kind of 
questioning will induce thought, make the most of what 
pupils know, and create a desire to learn more. 


1%, Tae VALUE oF READING.—How does the ability to read 
understandingly affect other studies? M. 

It is the basis for all real self work, ¢. ¢., work done en- 
tirely by the child. It adds a glow and interest to all class 
work, taking it out of the range of mere lessons, and 
showing children that these things, which they study as 
lessons, are being thought about and written about by 
outsiders ; especially true in history, natural science, read- 
ing (as a separate study), and geography. 

Ability to read understandingly leads to research on 
special points by children, and consultation of various 
authorities. E. JARRETT. 


126. SECRETARIES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM.—Some pupils 
will be chosen, after their school life is ended, to act as sec 

retaries of secret societies, school boards, building associa- 
tions, and other organizations. A knowledge of the gen- 

eral features of the ofhce ot secretary can be obtained 
in the school-room under the instruction of a competent 
teacher. 

In teaching pupils this species of practical composition, 
care should be taken to give the exercises becoming dig- 
nity, so that habits will be formed that in active life will 
inspire confidence and command respect. With this end 
in view, the general duties necessary to careful and com- 
petent secretaryship should be taught. 

To render the exercises most valuable, they may be 
transcribed in a minute-book. This will attach more im- 
portance to them, provide ready means for the teacher to 
determine by comparison what progress the pupils are 
making, and give a connected history of the school. 

The proceedings of the school-room, including the hours 
of each session, opening exercises, records of absentees, 
and tardy pupils, subjects of recitations, remarks of the 
teacher, and visitors, and reports of school attendance, 
will afford ample material for minutes. After creditable 
proficiency is thus reached by them, model copies of the 
proceedings of deliberative bodies should be explained to 
them, and then some exercise similar to the original ones 
should be required. 

Language, observance of the rules for punctuation, the 
use of capital letters, proper arrangement to facilitate 
ready reference, and whatever else is necessary in prepar- 
ing faultless work, will determine the value of the pupils’ 


rogress. . 
The minutes of the preceding day may be read and ap- 
proved each morning at the opening exercises. 

A list of the names of the pupils appointed to serve as 
secretaries, giving the time when each one is to serve, can 
be prepared and posted in a conspicuous place. 

The writer has instructed his pupils in this kind of com- 
position for nearly a score of years, and he has had the 
opportunity of knowing of what practical value the in- 
struction has been to many of his former students. He 
has a connected history of his school-work, each day 
taught during the time mentioned. Directors, patrons, 
and pupils, in the community approve of this training in 
composition, because they have come to know its value. 
Birdsboro, Pa. H. G. HUNTER. 





127. EXAMINATIONS.—Before me is a class undergoing an 
examination. They are busy, thoughtful, and, to a casual 
observer, are succeeding admirably. But we shall see. 

What objects have I in this manuscript work? One ob- 
ject is to test the pupils’ understanding of the ground gone 
over. Another is to secure system, neatness, and accur- 
acy of language. And still another is to reach individu- 
als. I aim to give work of a practical nature, and then use 
the manuscripts as a basis of the next recitation, possibly 
of more than one. I have pointed out the general errors 
and defects, and use individual papers occasionally to 
stimulate individual effort. 

I find examinations to be a most valuable part of school- 
work. They show to the student-teacher his many short- 
comings in the presentation of subjects. By them the 
pupil may be led to concentrate his attention in the class- 
room to more careful thought in preparation of lessons, 
to broader views of subjects, and to more scholarly attain- 
ments. 

That I may be understood, I will state right here that I 
seldom take even one of my list of questions for examina- 
tion from the text-book, but go out into every-day life for 
my topics, using them in such a manner that the text- 
book work done is the principle, the lesson recited is one- 
half practical application of the principle, and the exami- 
nation supplementary to all other work. I secure good 
results by this plan. My pupils are not constantly in 
dread of examinations ; on the contrary they like them. 

I think that the most of our school-work may be reduced 
to practice. Of course there are branches taught for men- 
tal discipline, yet these may, 1n a measure, be practically 
applied in the study of others, and thus all work can be 
made of practica] value, More practical work is needed in 








self-confidence which a teacher should have, 





be of such a nature as to hint at the answers, Replies 


our schools, J, H, Oxcutt, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE STEEL HAMMER. A Novel. By Louis Ulbach. 
Translated from the French by E. W. Latimer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 231 pp. 50 cents. 

This very attractive ert, constitutes the initial number 
of ‘ Appleton’s Town and Country Library.” It is striking 
and dramatic in its character, and shows the skill in con- 
struction which is generally found in a French novel. It 
has more than the usual plot and nyapee ein group of 
characters, it gives such an insight into the that it 
might be termed a psychological study. It is excellent for 
summer reading. 





HELPS TO THE INTELLIGENT STUDY OF COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY LATIN. By Karl P. Harrington, M. A. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., Publishers. 43 pp. 30 cents. 


This little manual is intended, by the author, to he ahelp 
to students in anewaring a variety of questions that must 
and always do arise in the study of Latin. It is designed 
to make plain to the student in the fewest possible words, 
moe things that often remain unanswered conundrums 
until long after college life is over. The first chapter 

ives, Some General Histories of Rome,—bearing upon 
he time of authors, a list of which is given. This is fol 
lowed by a Chronological Epitome of Cesar’s Life,—Gen 
eral Authorities for the Life of Casar,—Authorities Bear- 
ing on Special Parts of Czesar’s Life and Work,—Character 
of Cesar,—Character of Cesar’s Writings,—Chronological 
Table of Virgil’s Life,—The Bucolics,—The Georgics,— 
The Alneid,—Virgil’s Literary Characteristics —Chron- 
ology of Cicero’s Life,—with general authorities, char- 
acter, orations ognings Catiline, style, editions of Cicero 
translations, and collateral readings of Cicero. These, 
and other similar points of interest are found in this little 
volume, making it a valuable book of reference. 


BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. By David Mas- 
son, M. A. Boston: Willard Small. 3812 pp. 


In the preparation of this volume, the author designs to 
ive a critical history of British prose fiction,—which 
accomplished, very much to the delight and satisfac- 
tion of the reader, in a series of four lectures. The first 
lecture treats specially and fully of the novel as a form 
of literature, and early British prose fiction. ‘he nature 
of the novel is described, with its history. In the second 
lecture are found the British novelists of the eighteenth 
+> ronal ( commencing with Swift and Defoe, passing 
through the list to the later novelists of that period. Lec- 
ture third gives Scott and his influence, the two most 
prominent features of his mind, with lady novelists of the 
ime, excellencies of his Scottish characters, etc. The 
fourth lecture treats of British novelists since Scott. The 
entire book is full of interest and information and shoyld 
be on every student’s table. 


Wuat Worps Say. A Practical Analysisof Words, For 
Use in Elementary Schools. By John Kennedy. New 
York: Kennedy & Co., Publishers, 88 Park Row. 176 
pp. 35 cents. 


To the classical scholar words mean what they say, for} ¢. 


they speak through their syllables, and the author, in pre- 
paring this work had faith to believe that words have a 
mm e to every mind, and that it is a duty to listen to 
what they say. The plan of the book is simple. It con- 
tains a series of lessons arranged alphabetically, each les- 
son consisting of the analysis of a group of wo: contain- 
ing a constant significant syllable, or its equivalent. This 
syllable is placed at the head of the lesson with its signifi- 
cation as a key tothe group. The value of each new sylla- 
ble is given, and thus all the words of the group are 
analyzed. The notes given are designed to show that the 
use of a word always conforms toits analysis, which never 
misleads. As a book of reference this volume will be 
found to be specially valuable, 


A NYMPH OF THE WEST. A Novel. By Howard Seely. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 282 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
A novel, whose locality is in the West is rather unusual, 

—as the brisk, energetic life of the Western frontiers-man 

is not productive of much sentimental romance, as a rule. 

This story, however, is located in Texas, and not among 

the Rockies, or on the broad prairies of what is generall 

termed the West. It is well written and deals with ranc 

life in all of its phases. Charmingly beautiful women, 
handsome men, plain, rough-spoken, uneducated ranch- 
men, and life as it is lived amon them, all combine to 
make the story very readable and attractive. The peculiar 
dialect of the locality represented, as heard from the 
pretty lips of Miss Cynthia Dallas, the “Nymph,” jars 
somewhat, as it detracts from her beauty and charm in 
the mind of the reader. The story is a good one, however, 
and well worth reading, 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. A Preparation for the Study of 
English Literature. By M. W. Smith, A.M. Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 232 pp. 

cents. 

The author of this volume acknowledges that he has al- 
ways been retarded in his 
by not having a text-book 
subjects that are essentials to the study of the literature of 
the language, and his object in writing this book has been 
to put into as elementary a form as possible those mate- 

that will facilitate the advanced eee Me the ~ 

lish language. The plan of the book is a ple one. It 
includes three elements; the word, the sentence, and the 
thought. The composition of the lan, can be learned, 
and an increased vocabulary acquired by. a careful study 
of the first element; accuracy and variety of ee 
can be secured hy the second ; a knowledge of the elements 
of criticism by the third. The intention of the or has 
been to adapt the subjects treated to the work donein a 
majority of our elementary schools. The six chapters that 
gommrore the book treat successively of « History of the 
English La e,”—** Derivation, ’—** Prosody,’”’—*‘ The 
Sentence ’’—“‘ Rhetorical ,’—and ‘Elements of 
Criticism.”” The first four chapters can be used in the up- 
per classes of district or grammar schools. The fifth and 
sixth chapters belong properly to high school work. At 
the close of the chapters suggestive questions are found, 
which are designed to be merely suggestive, leaving the 
teacher room to increase the number sufficien’ : 

all the time that can be given to the study, A variety 


selections are also 


reparatory work in English} ines 
Including the details of some} ™#de to old 


on | f 


we ag number of 








given.under Rhetorical Figures, some 
of which are remarkably bright.and fresh. 


CuEaP Booxs AND Goop Books.’ By Brander Matthews. .New 
York ; The American Copyright. League, 
This httle pampniet is com of a r, which is a revision 
and amplification of an “ etter pe hich bas already ap- 
before the public. isa plea for good, cheap 
ks, and at the same time opposed t the piracy so much prac- 
ticed in procuring them at the present time. 


GEOMETRIC AND FREE-HAND DRAWtNnG. For Teachers and 
sooo. By W. N. Hull, Cedar Falls, lowa. Argus Print, Cedar 


Tnis little book, by a well-known teacher, will be of great 
assistance to instewotors in drawing. It begins with a st ht 
line, and advances step by step to more and more complica 
figures, including plane and spherical geometrical drawin 
avimals, fruits, fi and other objects, and artistic 
designs. Each cut is accompanied with simple directions for 
drawing. Presented in the delightful way indicated in this book, 
the sub; cannot fail to win the enthusiasm of the children. 


A THOUSAND NEw HELPS TO HEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Alvah McLane. The Dime Wisdom Series, Part 
Chicago: George A. McLane, Publisher. 


This is the first number of aseries that 
valuable to teachers, students, and others. 
parts (1) helps and (2) hindrances, and the topics are arranged al 
phabetically. For instance, under “ yor! * are the author's re- 
marks on “ Why you should acquire ability,” and “* How to ac- 

uire ability,” ther with extracts from different authors. 
Other numbers in series will follow in rapid succession. 


George 
+ No. 1. 


romises to be very 
tis divided into two 


SCIENCE AND PoETRY, WITH OTHER Essays. By Andrew Wilson, 
F. R. 8. E. No. 100, Humboldt Library. J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, 
24 East Fourth Street, N. Y. 15 cents. 


The author necogniaes the fact that the postions interpretation 
of nature does not lead us into the midst of problems of physi- 
cal ; the poet’s thoughts gratify us independently of any 
=i at explaining the cause and origin of the phenomena 
scri . lence can never supersede poetry even in a grossl 
utilitarian time. The r essays are “ The Place, Method an 
Py ey of Biology in Ordinary Education,” “ Science Cul ure 
for the Masses,” and “ The Law of Likeness and 1ts Working.” 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF RALEIGH, N. C., 

1887-8. E. P. Moses, Superintendent. 

The city has a white school population of about 2,000, and the 
enrollment is 1,083. The superintendent believes one. great ob- 
stacle to a r enroliment is a lack of confidence in the public 
schools. This he believes to be unfounded and that the morals of 
the pupils can be cared for in the public schools, as well as 
in any other schools. Better progress was made than ever 
pam poe the study of the science of education was more 
gen among the teachers. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF N. Y., 1888. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President. 

rise has 


This organization founded as a philanthropic enterp 
become a t educational force, and has changed its platform 
for purely educational reform and advance- 

ment. This is the tootinsony of its president. It has followed the 
er countries, for in England popular 

education, so far as such a thing existed, was nothing more than 


a public charity until 1870. scrence of education has been 
siowly evolving and it is differentiated from charity as well as 
rom theol and 


economics. 

The work of the association is divided into two parts, creating 
ublic interest in manual training as an intellectual discipline, 
ch involves the publication of information bearing on the 

b and in ion, a work that is strictly educational. 
Under the first branch is included the publication of the “educa- 

tional leafiets ” and ** educational a the lectures and 

arguments delivered by its officers, an very extensive cor- 
respondence which is on at an enormous expenditure of 
ime and labor, with educators m all parts of this country and 
The second consists of three parts: the Coll for the 

hers; the Model School and the special classes. 
of teachers the problem that ha 


a 
Ww 
su 





d to be met was: 
hers who shall know how to teach manual 
training.” It is strictly a professional school and in its two years’ 
course to Sroka broad-minded, cultured, professionally 
trained rs. Two additions tothe teaching staff will be made 
before a second year’s work is entered upon 

natural science and a professor of history and methods of teac’ 

The Model School is a necessary adjunct of the Training College, = 
order that the future teacher may study the child, and tha‘ 
learned may be tested and 


lessons y applied. The course 
as study includes manual training th 


n the traini 
‘How 


roughout, and the results for 

year, says the president, “* wholly rm our contention 
that manual training is not o: beneficial in itself, but aids, not 
impedes, progress in other studies.” In January instruction was 
begun each afternoon to pupils of the public schools in sewin 
domestic economy, ind art, and wood-working. Over 2, 
children applied, but for lack of room over 1,000 bad to be turned 
away. No amount of ¢ been done by the extra 
classes and the lectures. Through the kindness and y of 
of a member of the Board of Trustees, a collection of nearly one 
thousand volumes has been made during the year, and it is used 
as a nucleus for a reference and circulating itbrary. 

Of manual training the president further : “It is coming to 
be seen that manual training is simply one the many reforms 
demanded by the spirit of educati progress, and that it 
side by side with the kindergaiten and object teaching as the best 
means toward the desired end. It is one of the many protests 
against that sacrifice of the pupil to rule and to system which-is 
only too common.” 


FIrTy-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF SCHOOL Com- 
MISSIONERS OF BALTIMORE, MD., December 31, 1887. Henry A. 
Wise, Superintendent. 
The report of the su intendent shows that many of the build- 

are 0 : _ that a an noe aes could be 

le ings. He urges rtance of adopting a 
model school-house, which would teoult’ fn a@& marked fuprore- 
school architecture from 


ment in TS ee ee 
decided stand in favor of manual training, and quotes the opinions 
of several leadi Subject. The more 


educators on the 
has met with 


kindqpperten matvoen, and is 
age te meyer mani 

in such a way as to supplement and aid the 
work, its introduction is unquestiona- 


biy not only justi but desirable.” for teachers. 
eR eeieel Ur tas boare te tents eaiod io the tmnportiiios’ @ | Ske 


teachers. persons of 
ir 


a training or Many 
porary, attainments have no tude for the work of the 
schools, a training school would be a means of debarring such 
from the school-room. At the same time it would enable 


those who are to engage in enter upon their duties 
skilled in the died me ym ork of instruction. 
committee on drawing su 
peotats to anahie Sms Ore 
long 


esta 
ee 
00. 





teaching to 
w 
ed during the in the | One 
wring teachers (0 





007 teachers, two of whom are special teachers of music, and fiv 
of drawing. An average daily attendance of 83,969 in all the 
8c ; 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Jouxn Winey & Sons have among the books on their list “ Prac. 
tical Hints for Draughtsmen,” by Chas. W. Maccord, of Stevens 
Institute. 


HoveutTon, MiIFFuin & Co. publish a second “ Lessons in Arith- 
metic,” by H. N. Wheeler, designed as a companion to Warren 
Colburn’s “ First Lessons,” and anew and revised edition of 
Audrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, edited by Prof. Henry 
Preble. 


ScRIBNER & WELFORD publish a third volume of Irving's 
Shakespeare. 

A. 8. BARNEs & Co. publish Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s commen- 
tary on the Book of Romans. It is an octavo volume of 240 
pages, and well illustrated. 


Lex & SHEPARD have in press a book on Mexico, by Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake and Mrs. Margaret F. Sulliven, which treats of 
the history, government, and present social and political condition 
of that country. 

D. C. Heats & Co. will publish a primer by Sarah Fuller, the 
object of which is to teach the deaf to read by associating printed 
words with pictures. 

The SCRIBNERS have put in paper form Mr. Bunner’s popular 
story of “ The Midge,” and Mr. Boyesen’s *‘ Gunnar,” for summer 
reading. 

D. LotHrorp CoMPANY issue a volume entitled, “ Pansies for 
Thoughts.” which will, without doubt, prove as popular as the 
other “ Pansy ” books. It was prepared by Miss Grace Livings- 
ton, under Mrs. Alden’s supervision. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Ocean Tramp. By F. Heywood. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


My Wonder Story. By Anne Kendrick Benedict. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 


Arabian Nights. By Edward E. Hale. Boston ; Ginn & Co. 


Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Problems of To-day. Ky Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


Li Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. By John Monteith, 
M.A. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


Man a Revelation of God. By Rev. G. E. Ackerman, D.D. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. $1.50. 


The Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


For Fifteen Years. BY Louis Ulbach. A Counsel of Perfection. 
By Lucas Malet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents each. 


Victories of Love and Other Poems. By Coventry Patmore. 
Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS PECEIVED. 

Seventh Annual Catalogue of Bishop College, Marshall, Texas, 
1887-8. 8S. W. Culver, A.M., President. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Ladies’ Reading Club of 
Houston, Texas, with list of Officers and Members, and Schemes 
of Exercises during 1887 and °88, etc. 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, Mass., 1888. Aljbert Gardner Boyden, A.M., Principal. 

Fourteenth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal Schoo) at 
California, Pa. Theo. B. Noss, Ph.D., Principal. 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at St. Cloud, 


. | Minn., 1888-9. Thomas J. Gray, President. 


Address of Hon. James 8. Hook, State School Commissioner, 
Georgia, before the Georgia Teachers’ Association at Macon, May 
1, 1888; also an address before the Colored State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Athens, May 2, 1888. 

Bulletin of the Agricultura] Experiment Station, Cornell Uni- 
versity, May, 1888. Prof. I. P. Roberts, Director. 

Thirty-Eighth Annual Catalogue of the University of Rochester, 
1887-8. Martin B. Anderson, LL.D., L.H.D., President. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, 1888. Edward 
Cooper, President. During the year the number of day students 


stands was 407, and of night students 3,081. The free library and reading 


room is one of the largest and best in the country. 


The Third Annual Report of the State Normal School at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1888. J.J. Mapel, President. 


The Somerville, Mass., Report on Manual Traiuing. Industrial 
Education Association, New York City, Educationa] Leatiet 
No. 17. 


First Annual Catalogue of the Technical School ot Cincinnati, 
1887-1888. Geo. R. Carothers, Superintendent. A certain amount 
of shop-work is required all through the course, as practical illus- 
tration of the instruction received in the drawing room. The 
results are considered highly satisfactory. 


MAGAZINES. 
Journal, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
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NEW BOOKS. 





O be published by us in the fall 


T 


correspondence solicited. 


of 1888. Copies of any of these 


books will be sent post-paid, if ordered before Sept. 1, for two- 
thirds the retail price and delivered at once on issue. 


Orders and 





Welch’s Talks on Psy- 


CHOLOGY. 
Cloth 16mo, about 130 pp. Price, 50 cts. Ready Aug. !. 


> 
Welch’s Teachers’ Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 
Cloth, 16mo, about 325 pp. Price, $1.25. 
September 1. 
Both these are by Pres. A.S. Welch, President of the 
Iowa Agric. College, at Ames. We predict for them great 


popularity. 


Gardner’s Town and 


CounTRY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Cloth, quarto, about 180 pp. Price, $2.00. Ready Sept. 1. 
By the veteran architect and writer; Mr. E. C. Gardner, 
of Springfield, Mass. Contains about 25 designs of school- 
houses of all grades, but especially of country school-houses, 
in all about .v0 illustrations, floor plans, etc. Send for 
circular containing full description, e 


Busy Work Cards. 


SERzEs [. 

A set of 1:2 cards, each containing a short lesson in 
language, writing, arithmetic, drawing, etc., for 
employing children when not reciting. Ready Sept. t. 
In neat envelope. 


Southwick’s Quiz-Book 


ON THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Cloth 12mo, about 2vu0 pp. Price 75 cent. 
Mr. Southwick is well known as unexcelled in asking 


and answering questions. This is not only the cheapest, 
but the authorized .copyright edition. 


Ready about 


Teachers’ Manuals Series. 


7. Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition. 
8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 


An entirely new and original work, by the author of “‘ Mistakes 
in Teaching.” 


6. Quick’s How to Train the Memory. 


Revised and rewritten by the author of ‘‘ Educational Reformers.” 


10. Hoffmann’s Kindergarten Cifts. 


Paper. 16mo, about 50 pp each. Price, 15 cents each. 


Dewey's How to Teach Manners. 


Cloth, 16mo, 100 pp. Price, 50 cents. By Mrs. J. M. Dewry, of 
the Normal School at Rutland, Vt. 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 


VICES, 


A new edition, revised and enlarged by 100 pages of entirely new 
material. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; by mail, 9 cents 
extra. Nearly ready. 


Allen’s Short History of Educa- 


TION. 


Cloth, 16mo, about 180 pp. Price, 75 cents. By Dr. JEROME 
ALLEN, Associate Editor of the JoURNAL and INSTITUTE ; author 
of “ Mind Studies for Young Teachers.” 


Ballard’s Physical Education. 


A concise manual of gymnastics for country schools, fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo, 100 pp. Price, 50 cents. 





JUST READY. THE AMERICAN EDITION OF 


CURRIE’S EARLY EDUCATION. 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant Education, by James Cur- 
riE, A.M., author of “Common School Education,” etc. With an 
introduction by CLARENCE E. MELENEy, Supt. of Schools, Paterson, N,J, 
Cloth, 16mo, 300 pp. Price, $1.25 ; to teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9c. extra. 

WHY EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE IT. 

. This book is the work of one of the best thinkers on Education: 

In it Mr. Currie expounds Pestalozzian ideas. 

. The volume is really a manual’ of Principles of Teaching. 

It is a manual of Practice in Teaching. 

. It points out the characteristics of Lesson Giving or—Good Teaching. 

- It discusses the motives to be used in teaching children. 

. It lifts Education out of the reach of the pretenders and the imitators. 

. The book has an admirable introduction. 

. Iti + om conveniently arranged for study, well printed and elegantly 

oun 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | 


© ONO pwn ea 


25 Clinton Place; New York. 
151 Wacash Avenue, Chicago. | 


A PRACTICAL BOOK. 
INDUSTRIAL. EDUCATION. 


By SAMUEL G. LOVE, Superintendent of Schools at Jamestown, N. Y. 


Preface ; Suggestions to Teachers, Part I. The Claims of Manual 
Training. Part II. Introduction of Manual Training in the Jamestown, N. Y., schools, 
and Course of Study, from the lowest primary to high school. Part III. Suggestions, 
Lessons, and Methods of Instruction in Manual Training in Primary School. Part IV. 
Manual Work for Boys and Girls in the Grammar School. Part V. Manual Training in 
the High School. 





CONTENTS. 





Manual Training is coming into a very prominent position, and the book just pub- 
lished by us, will be welcomed by teachers everywhere. Supt. S. G. Love, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., began introducing Manual Training fourteen years ago, and this book describes his 
plan. He now has 2200 children in the schools, all graded, and nearly all receiving instruc- 
tion in Manual Work. ‘The book is specially valuable because it points out the proper 
work for each grade ; he gives the results of his experiments. The price is $1.75 ; to teach- 
ers, $1.40 ; by mail, ‘12 cts., extra. 





a5 Clinton Place, New York. 
1st Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, } 





Address all correspondence to the publishers. Full catalogue on application. 


NEW YORK. 
» CHICAGO. 


E. L. KELLOGG & €0., Educational Publishers 
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D [ 
lyspepsia 
Does not get well of itself; it requires 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
eas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
h, ete., g mental 4 . hervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. “It you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 


UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Biuffs, O Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St, Joseph, 

Runs through cars, without change, 
through Nebraska, Kan Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and California, offeri 

greatest attractions to the tourist 


THOUSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 
Annual Convention of the National Eda- 
cational Association, 
should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
for the occasion. They should also remember 
that it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific Cone, ceeens in summer; 


ne 
y ae ee 7 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 


“THE OVERLAND FLYER.” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Couneil Bluffs and the Pacitic Coast. 


It also gives to school teachers selecting this 
line the dano Sp of a detour without extra ex- 
mse to Idaho a en te also to Garfield 
2h he Dead Sea of 
; Utah, the head- 
rs where the finest 
bathing in the worid by be enjoyed. This is the 
only. sand beach on Salt e. An excursion 
ticket over the Onion Pacific Railway will 
the traveller through more er territory 
and a greater number of large ci jes than 2 ticket 
over any any other line to the 

Teachers desirous of ret ia Portland 
can go from San Francisco to P. either via 
boat (O. R. en N. Co.) or overiant, via * The Mount 
— Route,” going from Portland east via the 
0. & N. Co. vow “Oregon rt Line,” with 
chelae of rail or boat ride on the Columbia River 
ee a 

regon, ngton Te ry an 0, ing 
near the Great § he oshone Falls o: Snake River 
(forty-five feet higher than Nie 5 and 
Springs, “the Sanitarium of the West.’ They 

oS, and visit Denver, the “Queen 
City me the mountains and the capital of Colo- 
0, the Centennial State 


For information regarding rates, routes, daily 
excursions, etc,, apply to 


Thos. L. Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8. Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’l Mgr. A.G. P.&T. A. G. P. &T. A, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Paut Railway, with choice of 


routes via Omaha or Kansas City in going 
and returning. Special Excursion Rates 
will be made from San Francisco to all 


points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
= will be the event of a life-time. 


Soda | ometry and Trigonometry, and 


THE ‘PUBLISHERS’ ‘DESK. 





rg recent decided successes in the 
is THE TEACHERS’ AND STU- 

DENTS’ z a The numerous outlines, 
concise, scholarly text, abundant questions, 
the methods of teaching, etc., etc., combine 
to make this the most po book of the 
day. Ithas received but commend- 
dation from the press and 


octavo volume, makes it thecheapest book 
out. T.S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago. 


It is of the utmost importan 
ers to realize that Metcalf’s New Spelling 
and Language Book secures better results 
than have been obtainable by the mechan- 
ical methods hitherto in vogue, while 
White’s Revised Industrial Drawing, just 
adopted in Denver, Col., is more rational, 
jo vl direct, more instructive than most 

othee publications ¢ on thesubject. It ae 

18 books ; giving two books a 

pig tntpnent course of public sc ool 
instruction. Loomis’s ied hacking Music 
Series is another new and c ng book 
which has just been added to the list of 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co., the publishers, 
at 753-755 Broadway, New York. 


If you are going into the country for 
the summer, don’t fail to Lt emg yourself 
with music books. ed tempo 
homes in pleasant places are ill-furnished, 
if without a few well-chosen music books. 
Two books of recent publication are the 
Classical Pianist, and 0 Classics, con- 
taining altogether a hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional pone © Song Classics is 
another which con fifty high grade 
80 ng, with English and foreign words, 
while Good Old Songs We Used to Si 
contains 115 world favorites. The V: 
Banjoist and Choice Vocal Duets, besides 
Emerson's well-known works and college 
songs and war. songs, comprise a list to 
satisfy all tastes. Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 


An agency which will be highly appre- 
iated Gade ood teachers is the Bridge 
Since mcy, 110 Tremont street, 


Studio Building, Boston, and 21 W. 5th 
street, St. Paul, Minn. Good teachers are 
recommended to school officers, and good 
cee secured for successful teachers. 
irculars will be sent on application. 


gp .o school officers ee 
wi to recognize an old pu 
lishing fri fri iend under the new firm une of 
Christopher Sawer Co. And some of the} oy 
tried and trusted text-book friends will be | 60 
found in their list of books in another col- 
umn, incleynes 
Dr. Brooks’ 
Course, Standard Arithmetical ey in 
Four Books, and Union Arithmetical 
Course, in Two Books, combining Mental 
and Written, besides’ the " a 
Higher Arithmetic, Normal 


of Arithmetic, and Montgomery's Normal 
Union System of Industrial Drawing, and 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Arise and shine, O son of mian! I say 
unto you, arise ! But don’t make too hard 
work of it. The easiest method of shin- 
ing is accomplished by the use of Messrs. 
B. F, Brown & Co’s. Satin Polish French 
Dressing which obtained the Highest 
Award and Only Medal for shoe dressing, 
etc., at Paris ition, 1878, and the 
Highest Award at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition, against all watigapen nenry Me Silver 
Medal; none thout Paris Medal 
on every bottle; both ladies and gentlemen 
— impart to their foot-gear that rich 
and elegant lustre which distinguishes 
true gentility everywhere. 


To teachers who are looking for the best 
channels through which to reach suitable 


positions, we sae we = a of the 
advantages offered E. A , of 
the — Schoo! Berebes 2 West 14th 


street,N. Y. City. Here are some of the 
excellent points of this u: No fee 


you are desirous of securing informa- | for ional facilities, effi- 
tion relative to the journey, please address, | cient service, large » not in col- 
for particulars, A. V. H. ter, Gen-|lecting advance fees, but in providing 
eral Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., | com teachers with positions. Va- 
or E. F. Rickandeoe, General Agent Pass'r | cancies always on hand ; great i 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. many of the Form sent for stamp. 





ucators all over | cause 
the country. Its price, $4.00 paces zeral theis 


eb: M 
i Philos’ pny | 
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AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 
thelr int 


after ~- 
June the first 

nave some means 

teachers (in ordcr ty noch 
hich mu -~ =) 


pogtions Se Sor Seaneeee 
the places are to be vacant or not; 


tely ew) 


su. in por ae 
Some of the calis —_ authorities, for teac! 


cipeloeips of princi fund aslgtants pace 


ee eaenee 
on our books for such 
$000 to B00 our — » Psy 
ing Sa I Branches and and State U me 
n a! D 
Heading, $3 Modern ; also one 


have wri “4 us for Di 
We have four positions with salaries 
Commercial Departm 


ents, Commercial A: 
While graduates of —as Tostitutions ae 
experience, or teachers who can show b 
question, = almost Severe oe 
Do not ay 





rite at once 
sent free. 


ee cane ateieena a 


these mnths. ‘The great majority of ‘teacher 


ther til the end of ha’ 
not to offer ‘resighetion tn Paen ann Se SS aa ve 


hence, they 
goo nomtes We the teachers that they are not to 
of September for the selection n of teachers 


filled: dihnmediately. We —— 


a from oe to 
a palmar tions, we we have ‘a ons to every one teacher 
mary i 1 posits ery 
direct from em: oe wa, Lave been : ge RY 
fg, $1000; Professor of 


ties, 
of Mathematics; and several Colleges within 
ors for Conmevesea § s Music at salaries ran; 


eo vaste J and August 
in schools are made during 
Ay XR 


to know 
take no action toward filling 
remain, 


aries, or positions off offering better surroundings) 
hundreds of vacancies during each week 
omy to improve their saiaries or better 
tonshena, during the ave included a 


Moo a year in 


few 
many 
$50 a month to 


places are coming in every 


St 2! In State 
t, $000 a 

; lady teacher 

President for Southern Co : 


her in Mode) 


ith to $1000 
mdi fata te a 


d, ye 
testimonials hat they are well qualified for the place in 


eo fer ctroulass and < ooue yourself with our work. We need 
teachers now for places now open, and for calls which 
Circulars Address, 


greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


New York City: P. O. Rox, No. 1969. 
Branches: ie y: 


merican Bank Building. f 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! ! 


now has ky bang sti io the following to be filled for next Fall; a ate ey $1.200., three 
ools, $1.000— several 


‘s others at from $400— 


jane Massach’ 
sylvania ; one in_ Colorado, 
DARES Offer to REFUND 


$900, in New York State 


$800, New Jersey; several, $400—$1 1,000, | 


veral, $450— 
1, 100; fw many others. ONLY L. I. AGENCY, and ONLY Aeeney wi EZ 
egistration fee to any applicant dissatisfied with its serv 


AGENcy for NEW YORK, MAS8S., NEW JERSEY, and PENNA., and LonG ISLAND positions! We ow 
AT ONCE to send to good vacancies now actually 


two hundred more 
on our books. Registration fee, $2, 8e 
Address AT ONCE, 


two stamps for circulars, &c 
Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager. 


i» &C., 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? :tctersior 


M. ADATR, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: “Last May 
Within a month and a half I secured through it a good position, 
th the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


school agency. 
every way 


L. B. LANDIS, 


now. We want several hundred skilled 
all parts of the Union. 

I became a member of your 

I J ee in 





Union Jeacners’ /A\cency. 








Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Ww. D. 


KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEW YORK. 





Aan’s BXCH ay. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, M 
ets., #9 Colleges, Schoo Families ont 
Ghurches. 4 Guouiers to Business Firms: 
(Mrs.) A. D, CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave.. 


wo™ 
tolang. et 


wt 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teach Professors, and 
ns, of both sexes, f for U ~ve 
eS one ~ tp 


ts. Selling and poe daha wpe NG 
OOL FURNITURE and eeboole qupplice. lest 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. - 


NO FE 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
nuer 4 FACr. ITIE 





NT SERVICE. 
aliiee f {noe BUSINESS, 
collecting advance in providing com- 
petent Teachers with nce fers 
VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for 

R, E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL RuUREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. ¥ 


THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
Ww. A. CHOATE & CoO., 
MANAGERS, 

508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


For larger salaries, or change of 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, = 
State Chicago, Brew 








EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to col schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors. iccipals, winistonts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every Soares of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or ress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that d 
teachers of us the last three 
requested us to select guvod 








cancies are coming in 
circulars and note our Plan of work. Mention 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,’ 
ELMHURST, ILL 


Qe an TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. _ 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“ptadio Builains,” BOSTON, st. ravi: mind. 








Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City R. i 


runs 2 oe dar pate = ayn of farming coun- 
try in the and makes connections with all 
pointe South, or =. Any sunenes wish- 
ing to visit a will do well 
to write for 
J. A. wpe nell Trafie Manager, 
Sr. Pav.. 





b ig publishers of the ScHOOoL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 





Tarrant’s Seltzer 


Aperient 


Aperient 
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SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! — 
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tterns are new and late styles, 
Ril, refined, fashionable e 
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PURITY 
avo BEAUTY 





O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM 
N which the swam tea thoteatnds when held by 
the Roe s Ms yr ete pres have have 


Sees. 


soars Peper a od 


every form and bi disease, f1 = 
Price, CuTrcura, 5S60c.; SoAP, 
by the Porr 


Piao 


ithe only pain killing plaster 


R MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN ian 


EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 


thisgrest |] BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 


SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 


_]CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 


— EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 


NM. Th sae Seis 
see 

send at any aan pty 

or once 

ETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLA« ND. Mae 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomas Poser. 


Leave NEW YORK for NY every 

wae at *E- M. ie eee ing 8 > roe —— 

oot Oo} 

mo , @xce) 4 suc gmnecting. 

North, Bast. and West. 
Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 








t Aibeny next 





week-day at 8 P. M., or On arrival of 
from the North, East, est. 
Tickets on it the North, South, 
t and West, at principal og | Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway. 
J. BH. A Gene t, pier 41, 
N. R., foot St., N. Y.; M. B. Waters, Gen’ 
Pass. mt, N.Y. 
TAKE THE 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


for Boston, Worcester, Providence, and all 
points East, via Boston or Woreester. 
Steamers Massachusetts 


daily, except 8 at steamers’ 
w e train for Boston, ving 
a.m., arri "Boston 7.15a.m. Pullman car, new 
equipment, full ht's 3; 8 ; 
each steamer. 


STONINGTON LINE. 
The only direct route for ee Hill, Narra- 
Feet and Points Rhode’ Island. 
ery between Recent landing and 


Narragansett Pier. 

Steamers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 
J. W. MULLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
mass FULL 











TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES, 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, ‘4c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
“WEAR. ; 


ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. | 2nd the 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 











COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 





P. 0. Box 280. ‘S4'& 2 Veey'st., NewYork. | 
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¥ Minnie—‘ Papa, what is Volapuk ?” 
tape Why, it’s the universal lan- 


Ee <a w who speaks it?” 


At a ball game—He"(excitedly)—* B 
Jove, did you see that¥left-fielder catc 


that fly?” 
( tly)}—‘* Of course I didn’t. 
I don’t see how you can see a fly so far 
away, when it is all I can do to see he 
What do they do with the poor little 
fies anyway, John, when they catch 
em ” 


Countryman (to furniture dealer)—‘ I 
want to get a bed an’ a mattress.” 
Dealer—‘‘Yes, — s spring bed and spring 


man—‘ ‘No; ; I want the kind 
used all the year around.” 


The difference between a journalist and 
an editor is, the journalist is a man who 
writes things for newspapers. The editor 
is the man who leaves out what the 
journalist writes. 


WIAGARA FALLS SHORT LINE. 


st one of the most —- routes to Boston 
ew elegant 
~~ via Detroit and N Leora 6 Pals, the a Ov 4 
ute 
oe a roy earl Monae riviege of 
to over at Niagara Fal Falls on. on beaks tickets 
it extra a it is $2.00 
less than fm gon ugh Line vit and 
Niagare nes pot no of cars to 
he Tas neeeee pee Not only op 0 Boston 
Route has this me very ee tn but 
Excursion iagara 


BEEF x 





4 


thence 





with 
Car which arrives at Saratogo at 
offers superior accomodations 
of the section of country through 


which it odds to it a charm no ot other line 
ft, Whitman, as Gen, Western Pamonger Agent, 
i 1D. r Agen 
is located 08 Clark St. , Chicago. 


“Ma, R.. ra ere dat de 

imposed 0 free fourth 
ie: 6 Waal, yo" bettah mosey off to 
school, ‘an’ git ~ Be dat hot sun, ur fust 
ting yo" ktioW® yo’ be ’vaporatin’.” 


“Tm from Mr. Brown, mum—gentle- 
man what lives across the way. He says, 
‘ Won't ‘you please shut them windows 


when the young lady’s a-playing or a- 
singing ?’”. “ But I th t Mr. Brown 
was musical himself?” “That's the 


reason, mum—he can’t stand it, mum!” 


‘**T am losing flesh,” as Nigh pening said 
cart, 


when he saw a man robbing 
IMPORTANT. 

When visitip w York City, save B 
Rxpreas and riage vdire and a stop at tbe Ot the 
a 

pms mag Roque eo $1 at $1 ond 
wards rrrichet n plan. 
ahh Modern Gantemtances. 

yer pot pe he the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elovated to all depots. You 
can live better for lems no at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other botel in the City 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. wees SOOTHING SYRUP should all 
for CHILDREN a eh NG. 


sprees the cmILD SOFTENS the GUMS, allars 
CURES WIND COLIC ana ‘othe best RES. 
TOR DIARRAGEA 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 
punctual man who is always in 
time for me acey but the conductor of an 
orchestra is more than punctual. He 
beats time. 


A little five-year-old boy rushed in one 
day and said to his sister : 
“I saw a boy steal a crab-apple from a 
et down town.” 
: “ What will be done with 


Your House on Fire. 


See the: hentp ‘al weed, os Wes, Sretene, te 
live, but a be 
py at A teem fire 


on a ee A te The great danger 


a dedoeercctin Som the best kidney and 
liver with the best and 
tonics. from arematite tiaolemlelent 





trated a. joe athe and enriches 
4 Rpaabe tne attmcks o¢ diocese. ‘ . 


Beauty 


Is désired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
~j adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 





will restore the 

color, bring out a 

. new growth, and 

render the old soft and shiny. For 

keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 

healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 

*“T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer'’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 


daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.”’— R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

“My hair was coming out ( without 
any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 


**T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 


family for a number of years, and re- 
= it as the best hair preparation I 
now of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it _ 
a long time with most wes” fe 
sults.””— Benjamin M. Johnson, 


Thomas Hill, Mo. 


“ My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
{ 


URE '?-DEAF 
eae 





IONED Ah Decne Pi Perivety 
store the Heari 
ness is caused 






sic, conversation woot 
Broadway, co. corn tN Rew teats 


tory Helis tor Bohesis, Ohurehen,cte 

MENEELY & CO. — 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1836, 

Description prices and oa 








CALL AT THE 


IDENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Ballur SCHOOL JOURNAL 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘COLORADO SHORT L'NE,’’ 


From &t. Louis to Denver, Manitou, Pike's 
re all Rocky Mountain Resorts and Cali- 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 
400 Miles the Shortest Line, St. Louis to the 
City of Mexico. 


The Iron Mountain Route is the Only Line to 





+i the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 


5 DAILY TRAINS To All Points in the 
Great Southwest. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
- St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. E. ENNIS, 
Pass. and Land Agent, 
199 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





is the 





"se Remedy for 
Pg re jest to Use, and 


CATARRH 
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1 nteresting--Original—Practical. 


THE FIRST GERMAN READER. : 


By ADOLPHE 





DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author's ‘‘ Easy 


Lessons in German,” and d 


esigned to bring out the prominent 
A story simply written, and illustrated in a forcible and origina 


Introduction Price, 


matical features. 
manner. 


60 Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, post-paid, to 
teachers, for ae at the introduction price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BARDEEN? | RHET ORI borat WORKS. 


2: Pato Sed in og nepe te Tach — kg 


ga. A Brief Coursein 


lines-of Sentence Makin. 


“ne Bees, 1:00 
75 


iy H. N. y. 
I ‘tee! it. will be a me 10 express to you what T have intended and desired, 
my Ss obi tion “tor Rerdesa's % Complete Rheto: thas been mn agreat help, but 


a great 80 enjoyment. 


Its wealth of exce 
class Work” om and, as compared with the works with w 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


t and fresh illustrations is most helpful in 
I am familiar, is refreshing. 
By W. H. 


MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 





“We must 2 more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to use a 

and ction and p 1, the art and the science. We want the text books 

this and put it into practice. [am qed te to see ally. { have 

n of late tha pen prepeed, me me more than MAXWELL’S S PRIMARY LESSONS IN 

LANGUAG AND COMPOST N. It 2 eae Ui ned of my oe | GE LESSONS. T advise 
every teacher to get such a book as that; you will find it suggestive 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 ‘& 113 Williase Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED—-A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in Ena 


A Pre 
mology ; 


Criticism. 12mo, Cloth 


Literature ; 
High School, Cincinnati, 
ration for the Study of English Literature, b, eoneacing a Review of Ety: 
ntials of + y- Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric an 
ages. 


:’’ Teacher o _ an Literature, Hughes 


Sm a Copy and Introductory Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers wi 
information, woh 


ma this volume a veritable 
they have heretofore been com: 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


ia of valuable and tnteresti 
to collect for their pupils’ use 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 





BY 


Our Language: *“ ta'ttasc ” ™ 





Gorpon A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F, B. GoppaRD, Formerly Instructor in 


Philology in Harvard University. 


Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


743 Broadway, New York. 


General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





25 Volumes in Gne constitute 


The Teacher's and Student’s 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Browy, G. D. Linn, 
AND OTHERS. 
en pet wd head of all works for teachers, as its in- 


pularity for six years conclusively 
= revised edition is now ready. 


ren COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE, 


* Question Books” rise, fall and disap , but 
“The Teachers’ and Students’ eid * the inet 
of all books for teachers, constant! _ fo = 


._ Itis the one book which 
will not be without. In ing for Ga 
and examination there is nothing to be compared 
with it. It has been endorsed be eal 
teachers, the entire educational press and 
20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
We can not give here even a few of the best of 


testimonials. Suffice it to say that the 
“ Library ” embodies the best methods of the best 
teachers. 


One Vol., Octavo 532 pp., Clear Print. 
j Cloth. Beveled Boards, Marble Edges, $3.00 
Price } Library Leather, Marble Edges, - | 3.75 
AGENTS wanted Fea! Dede In spite of the 
en territory. 
here some copies 
been sold to recommend it. Terms, 
etc., free. 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 RANDOLPH ST., 
Chicago, til. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAu. Bert. 
“it makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possi bi ble in The Common School,” 
'+*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
epuieation. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 bot pd Street TS 
Publishers of School and College Tex 
Dealers in School Stationery and oa 











BETTER «> BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 

SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIM- 
ARY alle Menard, Cm) by enard 
one Sines eerie ee ee ho give us 50 delightful 

SONG Lo ee Book il, “by L. O. Emerson, 
(40 cts.) A progressive course of exercises 
and songs, 341 in number, in all the k and 
with e tions. 110 D are regularechool shagd. 
A valuable musical text book 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO, ($1.) 78 
merry and pat maton songs, all famous ones, with 

mpaniment, 


making a most attrac- 
cLAssre TENOR creer ae | .) 36 tenor songs 
of a igh 


com- 
Reese ? poe! names as: 
Pinsut, Ab ‘Abt. ty Helmand, zz, G 
d Nicolai, amo % indicate 
and attractive m Aye k adds one to 
our “ classic " series which now includes 


Song Gamaien for Low Voices, Bass and Alto 
Piano Hh ee vam 
on Pianis 
(Price of 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. A. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New Vork. 





A NEW BOOK! 
‘““The Virtues and their Reasons, 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


A 


“? 





Most 





the world. Either sex Cost. 
‘Tomme PARE. Addsean Tavs & Oo, Anon 





oun g, Beople’s Classics. _ Dial 


[MAMMA S Ortho py |stirus 





ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


1 and 2, 


HOW ~ TO THINK an WHAT TO WRITE. 


APTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
These books pony cutienes ne Composition vom Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 


Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
TAINTOR . BROTHERS & CO., 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


stamps for samples to 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





J gue UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
dle library of universal knowledge from 
the pensof the ablest scholars in America and 


ing Burope. It -is accepted as high authority in our 


leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 


at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor | 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- | 
It is in eight convenient sized ' 


tributors. 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 


arena of life anyth ng that will be of more per- fer 


manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St... New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


er AND DEALEKS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRAR'S DRAWING MODELS, 
WHICH SPECIAL aSoumEsen 2 088ER, 
There MODELS. have been special x for the 


teaching of Form and Drawing in Pein mary and Gram- 
mar Schools. sist of both Solids and Tablets, 


Models 


For cuiegue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash A\anue, Chicago, 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA|, SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2, Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

Dining Mental and Written. 

'Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 83 stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AYOID TROUBLE ? 


Pm send to us. We bas have ng mag bs mig 4 
rt) are, Disks Dial ings, e 
bef Detenm att o 





the books 


YouNGs NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the » youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 
CHILDREN'S HOUR. B Mu. M., B. C. Slade, 
Contai Tableaux, 
Charades, Black) Rxercises, etc. wpe sg 

mary Sc! Kincergartens. "1 1 vol, 1 
EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 


Exe 
ag Gramienr? o vol., 


16m 
PLEASANT TIMES. “Sy Marion "Soto 
Goauieins 4 rm ‘otion 


RINDRRGATIEN "So sonas SAND. Fi PLAYS. 
ise Pollock. . 12mo, boards. 
ae Te 


yo abe og ECHOES. oo A Now — 
Pollock. 1 1 TO ates, board. item 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


a A. Joe Sf Co., | For nie 


HOLMES”: READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest fllustra ; chea) 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


F 


~ 5 Somerset 8t,. Boston. 





“ Monon” Resolutions. 
Le - ‘one, conde bs A B., Sie Oop. 
Northwestern madlnen Seauae esate \gutl the Winter 


Pa ew nn a ce 
es 
Chicago, Indianapeiis, Chacionad 
correspond’ with 0. 


MoCoumiox, Gen!l Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


teat bo pebolars fn the P 
h School. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critica: Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


With full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall pubhsh shortly a new edition of 
Kuskin’s ices and “Lilies,” the text of a 
is that of the third English ion. ravines by Mr 
the first volume of his Coll ed Works. 


Ruskin as 

This is teen annotated a 
with aumerous explanatory reudings Seateres 
Ruskin’ 's other works. 


“ Sesame mT ag A is a favorable reading- 
or girls, both on account of the 
le and on account of its 
ithful moral influence. 
notes are the rout of practical experience 
b- the class-room, and are designed not only to 
lain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 
and Interesting to encourage the pupil to further 
-_ res encourage pupil to er 
study of Raskin” ion 12mo. Cloth. 


Joho Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 


JUST OUT 
AFTER MUCH DELAY. 


How to Study Geography, 


NEARLY 400 PAGES. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Price, $1 50. 


Apply at once for copy of First Edition, with 
exercises in weatins. By FRANcIs STUART 








FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


NEW. ENGLAND 
CON SERVATORY. 
Sear a nitas TLOCOTION LIT- 


LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 





CULTURE, AND een G. Tuition ~ 
Hedin Electric t, dit $5, to $7.00 er week. 
Gand ote Light, $80 ving ful ormation, 


E. =. TOURIEE, Director, Franklin Sq. BOSTON. 
Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 





ue. Rosier, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 


and makes a specialty 


tion, Gesture, Intelli- 
Pathetic and Humorous 


oat, ie 
fon ied area 
Lake Erie Semi- 
hag Mary Paipeor ie, Ohi aye’ io I can 
not ~ a only a knowidge of the ape" es 
er oO 
ete tote do good Ui wort 4 
Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. or 
P.O, Box 284, Jamaica, Long Island. 
R oatina i 
od 





confer a favor by meu- 
JOURNAL when com- 
th advertisers, 





